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Materials for Individualized 


Reading 


The plan for individualized reading has 
been described elsewhere some 
Very briefly, this method teaching read- 
ing provides for the individual reading 
needs and interests the child im- 
possible under methods that teach the child 
member group. allows the child 
learn read the rate that com- 
mensurate with his own native abilities, 
level development, and interests rather 
than rate set graded series 
reading textbooks and their accompanying 
manuals. Each child’s progress 
learning read judged relation his 
personal capacities rather than against some 
hypothetical average. bright child 
hampered having keep the learning 
pace less able classmates. dull child 
forced learn speed which finds 
uncomfortable best and frustratingly im- 
possible worst. invidious comparisons 
are drawn between the reading abilities 
individual children. Each child is, there- 
fore, great measure released from 
undue pressure, monotony, frustration, 
boredom, tension, emotional blocking, and 
most important all, from situations that 
develop within him undesirable attitudes 
toward reading. 

After the individual child able rec- 
ognize the small number sight words 
necessary begin reading preprimers and 
very simple trade books, (library books) 
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he, thereafter, given the opportunity 
select which books other reading ma- 
terials would like read. The 
role act combination counselor- 
librarian-reading instructor. provides 
child can read, helps guide the child 
his selection these (the child progres- 
sively develops his own powers self- 
selection the point where such guidance 
becomes increasingly and 
gives the necessary instruction word 
recognition and other reading skills. The 
teacher meets with the child individual 
conferences, and upon occasion small 
groups, provide this help. 

The atmosphere individualized 
reading classroom one mutual helpful- 
ness. Almost every child sometime can 
become informal teacher and help an- 
other find good, readable book rec- 
ognize unfamiliar word. Reports 
teachers using the method suggest that 
everyone involved enjoys it—that is, the 
children, the teachers, and the parents. 
The children like especially for the free- 
dom affords and the other aspects men- 
tioned above. The teachers are attracted 
the possibility last provide for in- 
dividual differences and the fact that 
children seem progress their reading 
skills adequately here the use 
group plan. Especially appealing par- 
ents are the changes attitudes noted to- 
ward reading and books older children 
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the desirable attitudes they notice are 
developed beginning readers. All agree 
that the child’s urge express his inde- 
pendence can taken advantage 
through this method teaching reading. 
Freedom and reading longer are as- 
sociated the child’s mind antonymous 
terms. 


The prime material requisite for the suc- 
cess such reading plan implied 
the preceding statements. Large numbers 
books and other reading materials 
various topics and widely divergent 
reading levels (increasingly the mid- 
dle grades) are absolute necessity. Be- 
cause the peculiar problems the 
beginning reader the first grade, there 
lack confidence among some first 
grade teachers that individualized reading 
will work this level. This principally 
because the disbelief that there are 
enough reading materials especially writ- 
ten for first grade readers. dispel this 
doubt, there included the bibliography 
this article substantial compilation 
easy-to-read books with which the first 
grade child will successful after has 
established small sight recognition vo- 
ond- and third-grade children will find 
these books fit their needs, also. 

For individualized reading suc- 
cessful, the teacher must acquaint himself 
with children’s books, both their con- 
tent and reading difficulty. The quickest 
and easiest way accomplish this 
consult good reference book. The most 
useful reference for children’s literature 
the Children’s Catalog (6). This volume 
can found all public 
libraries, and arranges books not only 
title, author, and subject matter, but also, 
very briefly describes the plot and gives 
estimate the reading difficulty 
each title. The children’s books listed 


this reference volume and its yearly sup- 
plements are selected for their literary 
qualities. consulting this volume when 
compiles his reading lists for his class 
the teacher will know will provide the 
very best literary experience possible. 
Children’s Catalog unsurpassed for this 
purpose. Another excellent source books 
that are graded difficulty are the 
lists published the Wisconsin Reading 
Circle (45). Here again, careful judgment 
made reading difficulty and quality. 
These little pamphlets list books from the 
first grade reading level the eighth 
grade. 

selecting books for bright children the 
teacher should keep mind that while 
bright children generally can read mate- 
rials much greater difficulty than the 
normal child, their interests, and large, 
are the same the more average child. 
Generally speaking, the teacher should 
provide for the good readers books whose 
subject matter are common interest 
children their age group, but whose 
reading difficulty provides challenge for 
these more able children. impor- 
tant adjust the reading material provided 
for the bright child—advanced reader—as 
for the dull child—retarded reader. 
The teacher must beware putting com- 
plete reliance the statistical averages 
children’s interests that are the result 
surveys, however. Instead, should main- 
tain continuous survey the interests 
the individual children his particular 
class. Only supplying books line with 
such informal surveys will assured 
providing for interests that may diverge 
widely from the norm formal, large- 
scale survey. Such tremendously exciting 
things are happening fast the world 
today that large-scale surveys sometimes 
quickly get out date. The teacher, also, 
should keep mind that there are sub- 
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stantial differences between the reading 


interests boys and girls and that these 
tend increase with age. should know 
that for the dull child the retarded read- 
there are good lists (38) can consult 
find books that are more mature their 
interest level than their difficulty level. 

Records the books children read 
should kept materials such 
Reading Design (37). This circle graph 
which the child indicates how many 
books has read under headings such 
Pets, Poetry, Aviation, Indians, Adventure, 
Seasons and seventeen other categories. 
The value using such record that 
stimulates the child see how many 
the sections the circle (each which 
represents category such the above) 
can fill in. It, also, provides ready 
reference for the teacher check the 
variety books child reading, and, 
thereby, provide for guiding his interests 
into other fields. The reverse side the 
circle graph Reading Design lists 
under its major categories other subtopics 
about which the child may interested 
reading. 

individualized reading, teachers espe- 
cially must guard not overlook 
the development word analysis and other 
reading skills. Obviously, this means that 
they must know all the world analysis tech- 
niques and what order they properly 
may introduced. (The rate the in- 
troduction such skills will depend 
the individual child, course.) the 
teacher confesses any weakness this 
respect should have copy Gray’s, 
Their Own Reading (14) his desk 
for constant study and referral. This de- 
tailed, comprehensive, yet thoroughly read- 
able book gives help not only the above, 
but provides examples for independent 
skills. The teacher can use such examples 


models and extend them into work sheets 
for the children who show the need for 
such help. 

Because much the word study and 
other reading skill drill that children 
ent, self-study nature, the teacher should 
have hand source material for develop- 
ing reading games and devices. The most 
sources Russell and Karp’s Reading Aids 
Through the Grades (33). This inexpensive 
paperback volume full descriptions 
reading games and devices develop 
many different kinds reading skills 
all the grade levels. Source books this 
nature that have been recently published 
are those Starr: Selected Reading Games 
and Devices for the Primary Grades (41); 
for the Intermediate Grades (40), and 
Kingsly (17). 

School districts often develop manuals 
for independent reading activities that are 
useful individualized reading. The teach- 
may consult his own school district 
library and/or those districts near for 
such material. The collections independ- 
ent reading activities made Omaha (29), 
Madison (25), Alameda (1), Arcadia (2), 
San Diego (35) are excellent examples 
this kind help. The Iowa State Educa- 
tion Association has gathered together 
collection instructional games including 
many reading (16). Dallas Schools have 
written resource materials “Making 
Friends with Books” and using myths 
with children that could serve guides 
individualized reading (9). 

Often publishers provide materials for 
teachers that are useful. Ginn and Co. will 
send free, Play Game (21). This 
booklet suggestions for games and in- 
dependent activities for developing reading 
skills. The Dolch Materials School Edition 
Catalog (10) contains 
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teaching aids for independent reading ac- 
tivities. are offered for sale, 
course, but they also give many ideas for 
materials that the teacher himself can con- 
struct. Other publishers that send free 
bulletins, pamphlets and other materials 
reading upon request are American 
Book; Heath; Houghton Mifflin; Lyons and 
Carnahan; Macmillan; Row, Peterson; 
Scott Foresman; Silver Burdett; and World 
Book. Teachers affluent enough able 
purchase flash cards, picture-word cards, 
word wheels, crosswords, 
games, rhyming puzzles, consonant and 
vowel games, consonant substitution cards 
and the like should know there are many 
reliable companies that offer such mate- 
rials (47). The Non-oral Teaching Method 
materials originated McDade (24) can 
used effectively individualized read- 
ing because they stress developing reading 
skills independent, non-oral way. 
There are several sets 
graded reading materials that can uti- 
lized the individualized 
gram. The newest and most elaborate 
well most expensive these the SRA 
Reading Laboratory: Elementary Edition 
(30). This box 150 short stories and 
factual articles and 150 reading rate build- 
ing exercises printed cards and written 
ten different grade levels from grade 
two through grade nine. (There Sec- 
ondary Edition which runs through grade 
twelve.) The child first reads story 
article and then self-tests himself, keeping 
record his degree comprehension. 
When able read one level diffi- 
culty with the prescribed percentage 
comprehension and speed, moves 
the next more difficult level. The SRA Read- 
ing Laboratory fits into the individualized 
reading program well because the teacher 
does bookkeeping and keeps scores 
the reading done the child. does 


not interfere with the time available for 
the individual conferences that the teacher 
holds with each child. During the confer- 
ence, the teacher would want discuss 
with the child his record graph reading 
scores and give suggestions for future work. 
The materials set can used both 
test reading skills well develop read- 
ing. Reading skill development materials 
Gates and Peardon (13), McCall and 
Crabbs (23), Stone, Grover, and Bayle 
(42), Zirbes (46), and the Digest 
Reading Skill Builders (32) are other ma- 
terials this type. 

One source for finding materials for 
individualized reading the teacher should 
not overlook Textbooks Print (44). 
This paperback book published yearly 
that lists all the reading textbooks print. 
All the supplementary materials, independ- 
ent reading activity materials, readiness ma- 
terials and word games and charts that 
are part reading textbook series are 
also included. addition, Textbooks 
Print lists practically all the workbooks 
reading that are published. the 1959 
edition there are eighty-one different work- 
books reading listed for sale. This vol- 
ume can found the professional 
library the teacher’s school district. The 
best way utilize money available for 
this kind material buy many 
different kinds workbooks 
rather than many one kind. The same 
policy should used the purchase 
reading textbooks. That is, few copies 
many series should obtained instead 
many copies one two series. two 
copies each workbook are purchased, 
the workbooks can taken apart, each 
page mounted stiff paperboard and 
covered with clear plastic material. The 
child can mark the plastic with grease 
pencil which, turn, easily rubs off 
ing the sheet clear and ready for the next 
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user. The advantage disassembling the 
workbooks that all the pages that develop 
certain reading skill can grouped to- 
gether (along with pages from other work- 
books the same skill) which when filed 
together form storehouse practice ma- 
terial for work certain needed reading 
skills. numerical designation for each 
page can indicate its relative difficulty. 
The teacher using individualized reading 
should give some thought the use 
audio-visual materials for teaching reading. 
Especially valuable are those collections 
materials this type Leestma (20) 
and the materials listed the Children’s 
Reading Service Audio-Visual Catalog (7). 
The latter published yearly. Both 
these sources list recordings and filmstrips 
which are particularly valuable reading 
readiness experiences for children not ma- 
ture enough for books, for children 
whose attention span with books short. 
Often the young child will read for 
short time then quietly listen record 
watch filmstrip designed develop 
reading readiness and then return 
book. The intervals spent with books typi- 
cally will steadily lengthen the child 
matures. For the middle grade child, there 
are available records and filmstrips that 
help stimulate reading providing visual 
and/or aural background the book while 
putting new vocabulary into context. Ex- 
amples these kinds materials are the 
Landmark Enrichment records 
strips (18). For both intermediate and pri- 
mary grade children the Weston Woods 
Studios have prepared sixteen iconographic 
motion pictures, filmstrips records 
based outstanding children’s books such 
Gag’s Millions and McCloskey’s 
Make Way for the Oucklings (31). These 
latter films have received generous critical 
approval authorities children’s litera- 
ture. The Society for Visual Education has 
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their SVE Filmstrip Catalog com- 
plete selection reading filmstrips, does 
the Filmstrip Guide (12). 

Magazines and paperback books, which 
are relatively inexpensive, provide sources 
materials for individualized reading. 
Cundiff (8) lists 101 magazines that are 
appropriate for school use. Spache (39) 
and Larrick (19) both describe the maga- 
zines that are appropriate for the elemen- 
tary school. Children’s 
about $2.50 $3.50 for year’s subscrip- 
tion, and make excellent birthday and 
Christmas presents. Parents can encour- 
aged consider them for this purpose. 
Children will readily bring such magazines 
school, where they can read many 
others. Humpty Magazine (15) 
one which has many stories that first 
grade children can read. The Arrow Book 
Club (3) provides paperbound editions 
children’s books for only twenty-five and 
thirty-five cents. The child after joining 
chooses one book five times year from 
offering sixteen books. these prices 
the child can build his own personal 
library home. probably unrealistic 
hope children would exchange these 
paperback books with the same verve they 
comic books, but the classroom can 
used the setting for such exchanges. The 
Library Club America (22) will send 
free pins and other materials help get 
reading clubs started the classroom. 

Because individualized reading depends 
such large extent for its success the 
tion the use the library, including the 
card catalog, should undertaken soon 
possible. Primary grade children can 
taught the location the nearest library, 
how make applications for library cards, 
and where the library find books 
their reading levels and interests. The 
teacher should plan for the intermediate 
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Parker, Don H., SRA Reading Laboratory. 
Elementary Edition. Chicago: Science Re- 
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Devices for the Intermediate Grades. Eugene: 
University Oregon, 1958. 

Selected Reading Games and 
Devices for the Primary Grades. Eugene: Uni- 
versity Oregon, 1958. 

Stone, Clarence R., Grover, Charles C., and 
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1925. 
These companies will send free catalogs 
materials for independent reading: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., Chicago, Owen Publish- 
ing Co., Dansville, Y.; Gelles-Widmer 
St. Louis, Mo.; Gel-Sten Supply Co., Brook- 
field, Ideal School Supply Co., Chicago, 
Kenworthy Educational Service, Buffalo, 
Y.; Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
Palfrey’s School Supply Co., San Gabriel, 
Calif.; Plymouth Press, Chicago, Primary 
Educational Service, Chicago, School Aids 
Products Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and School Serv- 
ice Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“What Poetry?” 


“What 
Someone orice said. 

“Why written? 
Why read? 


“Tell the difference 
Between rhyme and prose. 
There must difference, 
That, everyone knows! 
“What makes better? 
what makes worse? 
And fun 
read short verse? 


“Do you like poetry? 
you like rhyme? 

you find one way 
have good time? 


“Tell me, please tell 

Tell what makes people 
Love poetry so? 


“Even children 
Just learning walk, 


Are pleased with the sound 
quick rhyming talk. 


“There must some way 
let know. 

What got it started? 
And what made grow? 


“Did start when men lived 
dark, dreary caves? 

were the first poems written 
For the headstones graves? 


“Was there rhyme when the 
Christchild was born? 

Was there one when Gabriel 
First blew his horn?” 


“Perhaps can tell you. 
think that can. 

The first poem was born 
When God fashioned man 


“What poem? 
It’s a blessing of beauty 
And with wisdom it’s wrought.” 


Marie Baglio 
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grade children more systematic program 
experiences develop book selection 
skills. Often the school district will publish 
guides, courses study lessons that 
develop the child’s ability make fruitful 
choices among the many books the 
library. The manuals prepared Omaha 
(28), Nashville (27), and Sacramento (34) 
are excellent examples this kind help. 
Activity Books for School Libraries 
(11) are well-known references this 
nature, and can found most school 
libraries. Mott and Baisden (26) give many 
profitable activities for building library 
skills. workbook independent activities 
accompanies this book. There are other 


publications the teacher can consult 


provide detailed ideas for teaching profi- 
ciency library use through games and 
devices (5, 36). Buchheimer (4) has writ- 
ten factual and accurate account how 
library arranged and how use it. This 
especially good preparatory book for 
third and fourth grade children lead into 


many the library activities described in- 


the above books and manuals. 
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Roll the Press—Grade Four Style 


The Fourth Grade Gazette came out 
scheduled each month. There were those 
anxious moments when seemed fate had 
doomed any possibility making the dead- 
line, but being children, and nine-year olds 
boot, they always made through. The 
cry “Roll the press!” was heard seven 
times between November and May, and 
each time the excitement rose the won- 
derful feeling job well done was theirs. 
small amount pride welled the 
heart each one read his article 
joke, saw his cartoon drawing. 

all began when the group organized 
into class club shortly after school started 
the fall. They had learned well their les- 
son regarding the efficiency democratic 
organization. Class officers were duly 
elected and standing committees appointed. 
The point which all bogged down came 
when there seemed business re- 
quiring immediate discussion action. 
Finally, timid voice was recognized, “Mr. 


Miss Walbridge fourth grade teacher The 
Grosse Ile, Michigan, Public Schools. 


President, think what our club should 
have newspaper.” 

“Okay, Betty, that sounds good. Does 
anyone else have any other suggestions?” 

Unfortunately, the parliamentary rules 
for closing meeting were not learned that 
first day. Too much business had transpired 
and too much time had elapsed. With 
shocked realization that hour had passed 
the chief executive took his seat. knew, 
they all did, that 2:55 meant, “Hurry, 
miss the bus.” 
The passing the week brought them 
the next regularly scheduled meeting. With 
the formalities opening the meeting 
“old hat” have been done once before 
the item old business came quickly. With 
the passing days had come the chance 
discuss the possibility having newspa- 
per, and they had thoughts their own 
how should organized and what its 
purpose should be. 

the question, “Is there any old busi- 
ness?” came the immediate reply, “Mr. 
President, move have class news- 
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“Weaning Books” 


Some these titles have nothing rec- 
ommend them except simplicity vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure. Others have 
some literary value that they are well 
written, such Little Bear, are illus- 
trated noted artist, such Garth Wil- 
liams Pig. The characters 
Little Bear and Nobody Listens Andrew 
are real children. The funny situations 
Tiny Birthday and The Boy 
Who Would Not Say His Name could 
actually have happened; while those 
Danny and the Dinosaur and The Cat 
the Hat are just funny because they 
The age-old appeal the humor- 
ous cumulative folk tale used most ef- 
fectively Last One Home Green 
Pig. The rhyming pattern Ball 
String and Stop That Ball helps give se- 
curity the overly cautious and hesitant 
reader. 

hoped that some these books will 
help “wean” children from reading only 
readers. the other hand, hoped 
that teachers will not read this “baby 
food” type book children whose listen- 
ing ages far surpass their reading ages. 
These listeners deserve the “solid food” 
good literature. 


“WEANING BOOKS” 


Cerf, Bennett. Book Laughs. Random House, 
1959, $1.95. 

Chandler, Edna. Cowboy Andy. Random House, 
1959, $1.95. 

Charlip, Remy. Where Everybody? Scott, 
1957, $2.25. 

Gladys. Like Caterpillars. Holiday 
House, 1957, $2.95. 

Bernadine. Looking for Susie. Scott, 1959, 
$2.50. 

Dines, Glenn. Tiger the Cherry Tree. Mac- 
millan, 1958, $3.00. 


Virginia Reid Supervisor Elementary School 
Education the Oakland Public Schools. 


Dolch, Ed. and Marguerite. the Woods. Gar- 
rard Press, 1958, $2.00. 
Monkey Friends, Garrard Press, 1958, $2.00. 
the Farm. Garrard Press, 1958, $2.00. 
Pets. Garrard Press, 1958, $2.00. 
Zoo Home. Garrard Press, 1958, $2.00. 
Bois, Wm. Pene. Otto Texas. Viking, 1959, 
$2.50. 
Eastman, Philip. Sam and the Firefly. 
House, 1958, $1.95. 
Benjamin. The Big Jump and Other Sto- 
ries. Random House, $1.95. 
Don and Ira. Fly High, Fly Low. 
Viking, 1957, $3.00. 
Freeman, Don. You Will the Moon. 
dom House, 1959, $1.95. 
Fritz, Jean. How Read Rabbit. Coward, 
1959, $2.50. 
Elizabeth. Nobody Listens Andrew. 
Follett, 1957, $1.00. 
*Georgiady and Romano. Gertie the Duck. Fol- 
lett, 1959, $1.00. 
drens Press, 1959, $2.00. 
Hastings, Evelyn. Big New School. Follett, 1959, 
$1.00. 
*Hoff, Carol. The Four Friends. Follett, 1958, 
$1.00. 
Hoff, Syd. Danny and the Dinosaur. Harper, 
1958, $1.95. 
Julius. Harper, 1959, $1.95. 
Sammy the Seal. Harper, 1959, $1.95. 
Marian. Big Ball String. Random 
House, 1958, $1.95. 
*Mugsy. Knopf, 1959, $2.50. 
Hurd, Edith and Clement: Last One Home 
Green Pig. Harper, 1959, $2.19. 
Crockett (pseud. David Leisk). 
Ellen’s Lion. Harper, 1959, $1.75. 
Frowning Prince. Harper, 1959, $1.50. 
*Harold and the Purple Crayon. Harper, 1955, 
$1.50. 
Circus. Harper, 1959, $1.50. 
Fairy Tale. Harper, 1956, $1.50. 
Kaune, Merriman Own Little House. Fol- 
lett, 1959, $1.00. 
*King, Pat. Mabel 
$1.00. 
Krauss, Ruth. Bears. Harper, 1948, $1.75. 
Mable. Tiny Toosey’s Birthday. Hough- 
ton, 1950, $1.96. 
Lois. Cowboy Small. Walck, 1954, $2.00. 
Like Winter. Walck, 1950, $1.75. 
Went for Walk. Walck, 1958, $2.25. 
Anne. Policeman. Follett, 1958, 
$1.00. 


Random 


the Whale. Follett, 1958, 
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paper.” With the formal second the mo- 
tion the wheels democratic procedure 
began their slow, definite pull. After con- 
siderable and lengthy discussion was de- 
cided that the editorial staff should 
permanently elected for the year, and that 
the necessary committees appointed for 
shorter periods time that everyone 
could have turn. 

They set their own objectives with the 
uttering such statements as: 


get know the other rooms 
better and see what doing.” 

“There’s new teacher across the hall. 
Let’s interview her.” 

“Hey, that’s good idea. But why don’t 
have regular Teacher Interview Sec- 
tion each paper and that way can 
tell about all the teachers.” 

think should have cartoons and 
jokes.” 

wrote short story this summer that 
could it.” 


This all went smoothly until rather far 
sighted youngster who had been saying 
little but thinking lots asked, “When will 
ever find time all those things?” 

was decided the weekly club meeting 
was the proper time “It bother our 
school work.” Needless say this half hour 
each week proved far too little time for 
such undertaking and they were not long 
realizing their problem. Nor were they 
long it. “How about using our 
language period sometimes? seems 
this has lots with it. you think 
that would okay?” They had seen the 
correlation and had solved their problem 
well. 

the year progressed, did they. They 
now had reason for having sentences 
make sense, for spelling words correctly, for 
listening carefully directions and for be- 
ing sure their classmates understood what 


they had say. Their teacher had some 
thoughts along the line what when 
the enthusiasm ran out: Fortunately, this 
was problem she never faced. Their keen 
interest held until the end the year ar- 
rived and with only two weeks left June, 
rather than the usual four which had been 
necessary for each issue, some them had 
difficulty reconciling themselves the fact 
that there just plain would not time for 
June edition. 

When was all over and the stencils, the 
staplers, the typewriter and all the rest were 
carefully put away fellow teacher asked, 
“Was really worth it?” The answer, “Oh, 
indeed!” 

The question, though, 
many others for the teacher. Upon return- 
ing the class she sat with her pupils 
discuss, “What have really done? What 
have gained learned experienced?” 
These are their answers. You the judge 
their worth. 


“We always talked things over.” 

“Sometimes had use the tele- 
phone and the directory find out what 
wanted know.” 

“You didn’t dare misspell word 
everyone would tell you about it.” 

“We worked together good.” 
“Not good, well.” 

“There were lotsa’ times had 
some extra reading sure what 
said was right.” 

“After having write everything over 
couple times sure learned about 
quotation marks.” 


And these are but few. 

had started lesson democratic 
process and, often the case with 
such start, led free self-expression 
and creativity through the knowledges, 
skills and attitudes they had gained. 


Teaching Listening 
Elementary Schools 


one interested providing some 
evidence group college students 
preparing teachers that listening 
skill that needs developing, the adminis- 
tration advanced level listening 
comprehension test (1) might well 
order. 

common reaction such experi- 
ence is: “I’m amazed. thought was 
fairly good listener. Why vary 
widely our listening Why 
elementary grades?” Part the answer 
may the fact that the eye has been 
the favored child education while the 
ear has been left shift for itself. Ears 
have been slighted. Four centuries the 
printing press have made 
minded, and literacy has come 
measured terms reading and writing. 
Now, less than thirty years the inven- 
tion radio, sound recorders, 
vision has helped point the need 
for swinging the pendulum the other 
direction somewhat. 

Today, never before, the ears the 
peoples the world are being bombarded 
information and misinformation; 
propaganda—good and bad; drama, 
lectures, panel discussions, news reports 
all types, and advertising campaigns. 
The ability listen intelligently and dis- 
criminately important. Research has not 
shown that such increased use the ears 
has necessarily brought about greater ability 
listen efficiently. 

Even before the advent new media 
communication, early researcher had 


Dr. Burns Assistant Professor Education 
the University Kansas, Lawrence. 


written that “listening the most fre- 
quently used language activity, the average 
adult spending approximately three times 
much time listening reading.” (5) 
found that his subjects, who spent 
per cent the waking day verbal 
communication, were spending per cent 
writing, per cent reading, per 
cent talking, and per cent listening. 
Another way stating such data might 
say that the typical individual listens 
one book per day; talks one book per 
week; reads one book per month; and 
writes one book per year. 

more recent study (8) indicates that 
elementary school pupils are expected 
listen large portion the school day. 
Observations indicated that they listened 
158 minutes per school day, this being 
more than any other single activity the 
elementary school day. Teachers appeared 
often unaware the amount time pupils 
expected listen the importance 
probably safe assume that many ele- 
mentary teachers not consciously teach 
listening fundamental skill com- 
munication nor evaluate the quality 
listening. 

There are few things can for our 
young children that will mean more 
them toward heightening many areas 
living than fostering good listening habits. 
From infancy on, listening major means 
learning. 

Teachers cannot assume that the simple 
expressions “listen carefully” “listen 
courteously” will mean all should all 
who physically hear the sounds the 
words. Any one several valid objectives 
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may involved listening, detecting 
bias, hearing differing viewpoints while 
reserving judgment, planning summary 
the main ideas. Listening goes beyond 
the emphasis attentiveness courtesy 
alone. There some difference between 
little conscious listening and listening with 
evidence genuine mental and emotional 
participation. might well said and 
pointed out pupils that hear with 
our ears and listen with our minds. (7) 

Disabilities listening may ascribed 
physiological factors (such 
psychological factors (such mental 
development); personality factors (such 
narrow-mindedness); and 
factors (such lack experience and 
practice). While the school concerned 
with all these factors, most directly 
responsible for the last mentioned one. 
Teachers know that research points out 
that emphasis upon listening skills can 
instrumental raising the general level 
listening ability, provided 
placed all skills associated with the 
process rather than just superficial 
aspects listening. 

Pratt (4) specifically identifies the skills 
follows: 


Word perception 
Recall word meaning 
Deduction meaning unknown words 


II. Comprehension Ideas 
Noting details 

Following directions 

Organizing into main and subordinate 
ideas 

Selecting information pertinent 
specific topic 

Detecting clues that show the 
trend thought 


Using Ideas Build Understandings 
Evaluating expressed point view 
fact relation previous learning 
Making justifiable inference 


Appropriate lessons may needed 
implement these specific items each 


the various grade levels. For example, 
for word perception this might the 
direction: 
“Listen the article about read. The 
words the board will used the article. 
When have finished reading, will want 
see whether you have any different ideas about 
the meanings these words. Here the article.” 


For comprehension ideas (noting de- 
tails and then for organizing main and 
subordinate ideas), the direction might 
follows: 

going read short paragraph. want 

you listen that you can answer question 

will ask about the paragraph. Here the 

paragraph.” 

“Listen the main idea the paragraph 

ibout read. You should also listen for state- 


ments that give important information about the 
main idea. Here the paragraph.” 


For using ideas build understandings 
(making inferences) these might the 
directions: 

going read paragraph you. When 

have finished, will suggest two inferences. 

will ask you tell which inference the 

better the basis the information the 
paragraph. Here the paragraph.” 


Some teachers have found collections 
(3, listening games and exercises 
helpful suggesting practical ideas and 
activities easily accessable the busy 
teacher. Fortunately, the teacher’s ad- 
vantage, pupils appear listening 
games and exercises they are suited 
their age level and are presented with- 
out pressure. 


course special ‘lessons may not 
needed the teacher takes advantage 
daily opportunities that present themselves. 
Listening inherent many regular 
classroom activities natural setting 
for the teaching this skill. Listening 
may encouraged throughout the 
program. Group discussions may held 
before, during, and after activities. Pupils 


TEACHING LISTENING 


may encouraged more listening 
one another. This capitalizing what 
already part and parcel the things 
done each day school. However, real 
purposes and evaluation may make more 
effective. has been stated often that 
pupils tend listen more effectively 
definite issues have been raised their 
attention. (2) This imply that dis- 
cussion may held with pupils 
practices which may 
listening. Discussion centering about such 
questions these may helpful: what 
the importance listening; how might one 
help others good listeners; how does 
one use information has gained through 
listening. Too, the rephrasing answer 
question; the restating assign- 
ment given orally only once the teacher; 
using test items prepared 
given orally pupils; rejecting “repeat” 
comments members class; and 
perhaps occasional oral administering 
some types tests—such may help stress 
the importance careful listening. 


Further, teachers need aware 
the possible effects their questions 
pupil listening and resulting thinking. For 
example, there some difference between 
these questions following reading selec- 
tion: “How many tickets were sold?” and 
“When did you get the first hint that the 
ticket sale was going success?” 
Needless add, pupil developed standards 
and pupil self-evaluation frequent in- 
tervals have been found helpful many 
teachers. 

Listening skills are important learn- 
ing read, for direct association sound, 
meaning, and word form must estab- 
lished from the start. The ability identify 
sounds heard the beginning, middle, 
end word and discriminate among 
sounds the function success analyz- 


ing words phonetically. 
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From the standpoint interpreting what 
read, skillful listening indispensable. 
Sounds that are heard accurately and 
completely are stored the memory, 
ready vividly re-created when they 
are called mind picture story. 

Pupils from the beginning levels may 
helped realize that reading materials 
are “printed talk” reads listen 
sounds would hear someone said the 
oral listening experiences that help him 
use context figure out strange words; 
listens short passages are read orally. 

This not say that reading and 
listening are identical. True, both are 
receptive assimilative skills. Listening, 
however, does not permit “go back,” 
control over the rate and are 
the mercy his organization and 
delivery. Contrariwise, listening 
advantage over reading being kind 
personal experience between 
ducer and the consumer language. Voice 
inflections, gestures, and facial expressions 
often help the listener understand the 
speaker’s There are some differ- 
ences reading and listening. 

The important thing, however, 
there are many aspects which reading 
and listening are alike. For example, 
must teach pupils read for main 
points, must also teach them listen 
for main points. Referring again 
listening the skills listening Pratt 
find that many them apply also 
reading. Understanding this fact gives 
hope, teachers, for can apply 
much what know about reading 
the teaching listening. 

The need for attention this area 
work has been pointed out; direct attack 
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has been described well indirect, 
(but not incidental) approach; 
close association reading 
has been cited. The fact that listening can 
taught has been shown time after 
time research studies. 

Good elementary teachers have probably 
for long time been teaching “listening” 
whether was called that specifically 
not. They realized the importance skill- 
ful listening for more effective learning. 
The important thing that the job gets 
done, whatever name may bear. 
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Negro publishing company called The Associated Publishers, Inc. 1538 
Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. has its own books for children which 


include: 


Negro Makers History Carter Woodson 


Pioneers Long Ago Jessie Roy and Geneva Turner 


Distinguished Negroes Abroad Fleming and Pryde 


Word Pictures the Great Derricotte and others 


The Story the Negro Jane Shackelford 


Negro Art, Music and Rhyme Helen Whiting for the second grade 


Negro History Thirteen Plays Richardson and Miller 


Plays and Pageants from the Life the Negro Willis Richardson 


Negro Poets and Their Poems Robert Kerlin 


Negro Orators and Their Orations Carter Woodson. 


This firm also sells pictures distinguished Negroes hang schoolrooms. 


Louise Hovde Mortensen 
705 Polk Blvd. 
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ALLAN 


Economics Through Children’s 


Books 


Narrowly conceived, many elementary- 
school teachers would undoubtedly say that 
there place for economics the ele- 
mentary school, that the social studies are 
correlation history and geography. 
More broadly conceived, however, one 
might point out these same teachers that 
even within his social and geographical con- 
tent, they cannot avoid, least some 
extent, the implications economics 
their studies. One cannot for example, 
study food, clothing, shelter, health, indus- 
try, other such topics commonly found 
treated historical geographical per- 
spective without some consideration mat- 
ters that have economic bearing. 

Three questions need considered 
when one considers more pointed use 
appropriate economic content his teach- 
ing the later-elementary grades. These 
questions are: 

What are the social studies 

later-elementary grades? 


the 


What the place economics the 
social studies? 
What trade books are available 


resources, 


What Are the Social Studies the 
Later Elementary Grades? 

Lee and Lee say, “Programs social 
studies are varied. There are nearly 
many there are school 
the other hand, whatever their specific 
mode organization, 


content and 


Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, The Child 
and His Curriculum, Second Edition (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950), 328. 


Mr. Jacobs teacher the Livonia, Michigan, 
Public Schools. 


one way another, undoubtedly the social 
grades will deal, some significant ways, 
with the following human activities: 


Procuring food, clothing, and shelter 
Transporting and communicating 
Conserving health and natural resources 
Securing education 

Finding wholesome recreation 
Performing responsibilities 


And all these human activities are, 
course, affected considerations mat- 
ters economic nature. 

Brogan and Fox come the social 
studies from very significant point 
view. Note what these authors have say: 


There conflict between what want our 
cultural heritage and what actually is. 
One’s cultural heritage begins with birth into 
particular world people and things. Its con- 
tinuity furnished cumulative relationships 
that world. From such view-point, the atom 
bomb part our cultural heritage. are all 
the ways that men, women, and children feel 
about are possibilities for good bad that 
atomic energy brings—possibilities for unprece- 
dented social progress for total destruction. 
are the Great Depression, the World Wars, 
and the United Nations. 

All these resources, attitudes, values, and 
dispositions make the cultural heritage 
America’s school children. They are much 
part the cultural heritage are the ancient 
civilizations Greece and Rome, the Magna 
Carta, the Battle Bunker Hill, and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

each group children and grown- 
ups, bound together for reasons race, nation- 
ality, social class, religion, occupation, carries 
about with common heritage positive val- 
ues, inconsistencies, and conflicts, that depends 
the relationships that the group shares. 
each child and each grownup carries about 
with him his own individual version the cul- 


Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, The Child and 
His Second Edition (New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950), 89. 
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tural heritage, the particular relationships that 
sees and 


They also state: 


Human relationships, then, are central the 
social studies program. Particular things, places, 
and conditions take meaning only they 
relate human beings and human living. 
Teachers who are sensitive children and their 
relationships with others will find ways for 
ing this 


Many different the social 
studies have been formulated. One the 
most widely used that Michaelis, who 
says: 


The social studies are concerned with man 
and his interaction with his social and physical 
environment; they deal with human 
ships. the social studies, attention given 
processes living and working together, use 
the environment meet basic human needs, 
customs, institutions, values, and life situations 
—cultural heritage and its dynamic on-going 
characteristics. The social studies the ele- 
mentary school embrace material related 
human relationships drawn from history, geog- 
raphy, political science, economics, anthropology, 
sociology, science, and the arts. They include 
content and activities that may used de- 
velop insight into human relationships such 
way that children build competence basic 
social processes essential demo- 
cratic living. The social studies make rich con- 
tributions the growth and development 
children because the central function the so- 
cial studies identical with the central purpose 
education—the development democratic 


What the Place Economics 
the Social Studies? 


Although only one aspect the social 
studies program the later-elementary 
grades, economics currently being given 
more direct consideration than has fre- 
quently been the case the past. under- 
standings economics, suitable the 
*Peggy Brogan and Lorene Fox, Helping 
dren Learn (New York: World Book Company, 
1955), 228-229. 

243. 

Michaelis, Social Studies for Children 
Democracy (New York: 
1950), 


maturity and experiences children, are 
significant learnings, then the school 
must give direct attention such activi- 
ties (including reading) will promote 
sound knowledge and insights about food, 
shelter, clothing, power, work, health, 
cetera. 

this matter economics the social 
studies program, some writers have ex- 
pressed their views. 

Lee and Lee state that meet objectives 
economic efficiency there are two as- 
pects, “Those dealing with the producer 
and those with the consumer 

Gavin and Manassy suggest that children 
learn “how the people their community 
earn living and how they are dependent 
other communities near and These 
writers list aspects economics 
which they consider suitable for study, 
namely: 

Industries and occupations 

modern world. 

Home life our community. 

Conservation. 
Local community services and their 


support. 

Characteristics machine civiliza- 
tion. 

Money management. 


Business organization and 


Michaelis contributes the following: 


The social studies the elementary school can 
contribute economic efficiency providing 
experiences that build attitudes, understandings, 
and skills essential effective workmanship. At- 
tention must given the use effective work 
habits and study skills carrying out individ- 
ual and group responsibilities. Through group 

Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, The Child 
and His Curriculum, Second Edition (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950), 13. 
Gavin and Louis Manassy, “Economic Com- 
petence Goal Elementary-School Educa- 
tion,” The Elementary School Journal, Jan. 1955, 
270. 
orc 


‘Tbid., p. 2/2. 


planning attention should given the re- 
quirements various tasks, ways achieve 
them and the role each individual ac- 
complishing responsibilities. differ- 
ent individuals the community are studied, 
appreciation the work they and their con- 
tributions community living should em- 
phasized; and, children mature, attention may 
well given problems consumer educa- 
tion. out such experiences that children 
develop the backgrounds needed become 
competent workers home, school, and com- 
community activities. 


Stratemeyer, Forkner, and McKim list 
these structures and forces suitable for 
study: 

Earning living—needs society, as- 
suming responsibility, achieving ef- 
fective workmanship. 

Securing goods and services—making 
world’s good available through recip- 
trade, buying, selling, budget- 


bo 


ing. 

Promoting 
family, community action, governmen- 


social welfare through 
tal services, legal protection, conserva- 


10 


tion. 
the creative teacher develops with 
children the activities suitable given 
classroom situation, will need bear 
mind the types content which have 
just been proposed. Moreover, will need 
discriminative selecting only that 
content and those activities which will 
meaningful the particular group with 
whom works. 


What Trade Books Are Available 
Resources? 


that all activities undergirded with 
sound information and that the children 
grow understandings and insights about 


Michaelis, Social Studies for Children 
Democracy (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950), 5-6. 

Kim, Developing Curriculum for Modern Living 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, 1947.) 


the role economics their lives, they 
will need many printed resources. 

Trade books well textbooks will 
essential. While fiction might useful, 
wide variety informational books 
possible for the school have available 
will certainly desirable. 

that economics may integral 
the social studies program throughout the 
later-elementary grades, the following book 
list suggested. course, not every trade 
book dealing significantly with economics 
included. But would seem that the fol- 
lowing writings might serve good start 
toward adequate book supply for later- 
elementary-grade children they in- 
dividual and group study and 
order that the list might more useful, 
each book has been classified according 
its major economic emphasis. 


CLOTHING: 
COTTON-FARM BOY, Mauzey, Merritt 
Schuman, New York, 1953 
The growing and using cotton. 
THE FIRST BOOK COTTON, Rogers, 
Matilda 
Watts, New York, 1954 
From field finished goods, 
cotton’s role clothing. 
NOTHING WEAR BUT CLOTHES, Jupo, 
Frank 
Aladdin, New York, 1953 
Primitive sewing skins 
machine-made clothes, bearskin 
woolen cloth, silk and satins. 
SEW EASY! FOR THE BEGINNER, Hoffman, 
Peggy 
Dutton, New York, 1956 
How the beginner can make some 
simple clothing wear. 
THE TRUE BOOK CLOTH, Nighbert, 
Esther 
Childrens Press, Chicago, 1955 
Wool, cotton, silk, and synthetics 
are discussed. 


OCEAN RESOURCES: 
ALL ABOUT THE SEA, Lane, Ferdinand 
Random House, New York, 1953 
Wonders the fish and plant life 
under the séa and discussion 
minerals found. 
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EXPLORING UNDER THE SEA, Hinton, Sam 
Garden City Books, New York, 1957 
Tells the great riches under 
the sea that man just beginning 
harvest. 
HARVEST THE SEA, Buehr, Walter 
Morrow and Co., New York, 1955 
The revolutionizing the commercial 
fishing industry through the invention 
mechanical power and development 
refrigeration. 


FOOD: 
CHICKENS AND HOW RAISE THEM, 
Darling, Louis 
William Morrow Co., New York, 1955 
practical guide raising chickens 
for hobby, for profit. 
THE CORN GROWS RIPE, Rhoads, Dorothy 
The Viking Press, New York, 1956 
Importance corn food. 
THE FIRST BOOK GARDENING, Kirkus, 
Virginia 
Franklin Watts, New York, 1956 
What children will want know before 
they plant their backyard garden. 
LET’S SUPERMARKET, Goodspeed, 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1958 
Shopping facilities briefly 
discussed. 
NOTHING EAT BUT FOOD, Jupo, Frank 
Aladdin Books, New York, 1954 
From early man’s diet fruit and 
berries the supermarkets 
today. 
PERHAPS FARMER, Bethers, Ray 
Aladdin Books, New York, 1950 
Over-all view farming and farm 
life, from how soil formed 
the sale crops and livestock. 
PLANTS THAT FEED US, Fenton, Carrol Lane 
and Herminie Kitchen 
John Day Co., New York, 1956 
Food plants and their origins, 
improvement, and limitations 
productions. 
THE PLANTS EAT, Selsam, Millicent 
William Morrow Co., New York, 1955 
Development common food plants, 
their history and changing uses. 


ECONOMICS HEALTH: 
DOCTORS AND WHAT THEY DO, Coy, 
Harold 
Franklin Watts, New York, 1956 
Over-all view doctor’s life and new 
surgical techniques uses today. 


DUST, Adler, Irving 
John Day, New York, 1958 
How dust affects the health and working 
conditions people. 
LET’S HOSPITAL, Hammond, Diana 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1959 
Gives idea how whole hospital works. 
LET’S DENTIST, Buchheimer, 
Naomi 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1959 
How the dentist helps care for our 
teeth and what his assistant’s job is. 
MEDICINE ACTION, Hyde, Margaret 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1956 
Covers the modern health team know 
today. Doctors, nurses, laboratory 
technicians, therapists are all seen 
their jobs the health team. 
MEN MEDICINE, Shippen, Katherine 
The Viking Press, New York, 1957 
Doctors and their practices through the 
years—from the first Sumerian priest- 
physician those the hospitals today. 


POLIO PIONEERS, Sterling, Dorothy and 
Philip 
Doubleday Co., Garden City, New York, 
1955 
The story the many things that had 
discovered about disease, Vaccination, and 
viruses before the Salk vaccine come 
about. 
THE STORY EYES, Sutton-Vane, 
The Viking Press, New York, 1958 
Discusses what happening now human 
eyes, and what may happen them outer 
space. 
WENT THE DOCTOR, Memling, Carl 
Abelard-Schuman, New York, 1955 
office. 


WONDER WORLD MICROBES, Grant, 
Madeleine 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1956 
Tells the importance the knowledge 
microbes individual and world health 
and how the knowledge was obtained. 


MODES TRANSPORTATION RELATED 
WORK: 
THE CHALLENGE THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY, Lauber, Patricia 
Coward-McCann, New York, 1958 
The building the St. Lawrence 
open the Great Lakes cities 


FAMOUS HARBORS THE WORLD, 


Moran, Eugene Sr. 
Random House, New York, 1953 
What makes good harbors connected 
with cities the world over 
central this book. 
FAMOUS RAILROAD STATIONS THE 
WORLD, Nathan, Adele Gutman, with 
Baker 
Improvements and events leading 
the uses modern railroad 
stations. 
FARTHER AND FASTER, McCullough, John 


and Leonard Kessler 
Thomas Crowell, New York, 1954 
Improvements movement land, 
the air, water. 

FREIGHT TRAIN, Bunce, William 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1954 
Describes twenty-nine major *ypes 

carriers well deisel units. 


RAILROADS TODAY AND YESTERDAY, 
Buehr, Walter 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1957 
Tells about the new look trains, 
along with side glances the old. 


SHIPS THE GREAT LAKES, Buehr, Walter 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1956 

Story Great Lakes shipping, its 

history, problems, and products. 

THE TRACTOR BOOK, Otto, Margaret and 

Stuart 

William Morrow and Co., New York, 1953 
Familiar and special-job tractors 

are discussed. 


TRUCKS, TRACTORS, AND TRAILERS, 
Todd, Ruthven 

Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1954 

Text explains special features 

several kinds trucks. 

WORK BOATS, Frank, Jr. 

Thomas Crowell Co., New York, 1954 

The author tells about fifteen 

varieties work boats used 


America’s water-ways and the 
jobs they perform. 
YOUR FREIGHT TRAINS, Zaffo, George 
Garden City Books, New York, 1958 
Types things shipped rail, 
equipment used, jobs performed 
the nation’s railroads. 


PEOPLE THE JOB: 
ANDREW CARNEGIE AND THE AGE 
STEEL, Shippen, Katherine 
Random House, New York, 1958 
Revolutionizing industry 
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LET’S EXPLORE BENEATH THE SEA, 
Ackerman, Jack 
Knopf, New York, 1957 
Skin diving business. Discusses 
safety, equipment, and underwater 
procedures. 
MEN WORK THE GREAT LAKES 
STATES, Lent, Henry 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1958 
Major industries and products 
the Great Lakes are examined 
this book. 
MEN WORK NEW ENGLAND, Lent, 
Henry 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1956 
The work craftsmen, farmers, 
and factory workers New England. 
Step-by-step processes for making 
twenty-three major products. 
MEN WORK THE SOUTH, Lent, 
Henry 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1957 
Tells twenty-three major 
Southern industries, including 
atomic power Oak Ridge and 
electric power TVA. 
MILLION JOBS, Perry, John 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1958 
Offers introductory picture 
the industrial scene and the 
opportunities offered workers 
today. 
SMOKE EATERS, Colby, 
Coward-McCann, New York, 1954 
Trucks, training, and tools 
the nation’s firemen. 
SNOW SURVEYORS, Colby, 
Coward-McCann, New York, 1959 
Describes the important work the 
snow survey. 
WALL STREET, Sterling, Dorothy 
Doubleday, Garden City, New York, 1955 
The story the two stock exchanges 
Wall Street. Describes buying and 
selling stocks and bonds. 


POWER: 


ATOMS TODAY AND TOMORROW, Hyde, 

Margaret 

Whittlesey House, New York, 1955 
How atomic power used 
medicine, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and industry. 

ENERGY AND POWER, Irving, Robert 

Knopf, New York, 1958 
From wind and water power 
electric generators and atomic 
reactors—their uses the 
building modern industry. 
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ENGINES, ATOMS AND POWER, Williams, 


Ellis Amabel 
Putnam, New York, 1958 
How man has hamessed energy from 
steam atoms work for him. 
TODAY’S BLACK MAGIC, Buehr, 
Walter 
Morrow, 1957 
concise survey the history, 
production, and uses oil 
the machine age. 
THE STORY POWER, Stoddard, Edward 
Garden City Books, New York, 1956 
How man tamed the forces nature 
his work. Includes how man 
may some day harness hydrogen energy 
for the good man. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD ENERGY, 


Hogben, Lancelot 

Garden City Books, New York, 1957 
The foundations our knowledge 
physics which pave the way for 
new era power. 


PRODUCTS THROUGH WORK: 
ALL ABOUT THE WONDERS CHEM- 

Freeman, Ira 

Random House, New York, 1954 
Chemistry and the way has made 
improvements industry, medicine, 
trains, cars, and airplanes. 

ALUMINUM THE MIRACLE METAL, 

Colby, 

Coward-McCann, New York, 1958 
How aluminum came about, how 
made today, and uses which 
put. 

CHEMISTRY CREATES NEW WORLD, 

Jaffe, Bernard 

Crowell, New York, 1957 
Chemistry connection with 
synthetic materials used 
industry today. 

FROM TREES PAPER, Lent, Henry 

Macmillan Co., New York, 1952 
This book traces the paper industry 
from pulp logs newsprint. 


GIFTS FROM THE FOREST, Wall, Gertrude 


Wallace 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1952 
Includes all the steps from tree 
finished product. 
GRINDSTONE FARM, Lent, Henry 
Macmillan, New York, 1953 
Efficiency running modern farm. 
PLASTIC MAGIC, Colby, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 1959 
Describes different kinds plastics 
and their special uses. 


THE REAL BOOK ELECTRONICS, 
Stoddard, Edward 
Garden City Books, New York, 1956 
Explains many electronic appliances 
used make our lives easier and 
more pleasant. 
ROADS, Boardman, Ron Jr. 
Walck, New York, 1958 
Description machines and materials 
used build roads well uses 
roads modern life. 
TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS, Bendick, 
Jeanne and Robert 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1954 
behind-the-scenes report 
principles, mechanics, and per- 
sonnel involved the television 
industry. 
TROPICAL RAIN FORESTS, Goetz, Delia 
Morrow, New York, 1957 
Shows the enormous value placed 
upon rain-forest products the 
outside world. 


UNDERGROUND RICHES, Buehr, Walter 


Morrow, New York, 1958 
Origins the world’s minerals, 
mining problems the past, and 
modern mining are all discussed. 


TOOLS AND MACHINES: 


MAN AND HIS TOOLS, Burns, William 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1956 
Development the tools used 
today man his work. 
MACHINES, Meyer, Jerome 
The World Publishing Co., New York, 1958 
introduction the wheel and 
axle, the lever, the screw, and 
the wedge used modern machines. 
TOOLS YOUR LIFE, Adler, Irving 
John Day Co., New York, 1956 
The march technology, involving 
broad aspects invention well 
improvements tools themselves, 
presented clearly. 


SHELTER: 

THE CITY, Peattie, Rod and Lisa 

Schuman, New York, 1952 
From life the world’s first 
cities life the over- 
crowded cities today, with 
short discussion the 
problems each. 

LET’S TAKE TRIP SKYSCRAPER, 
Riedman, Sarah 
Abelard-Schuman, New York, 1955 

Tells why and how skyscrapers 
came offices, monuments, 
hotels, churches, and colleges. 


MANHATTAN ISLAND, Garelick, May 
Crowell, New York, 1957 
Comprehensive picture life 
Manhattan Island. 
THE STORY CAVES, Sterling, Dorothy 
Doubleday, Garden City, New York, 1956 
How early man made caves his 
shelter from weather and wild 
beasts. 
THE STORY SAN FRANCISCO, Jackson, 
Charlotte 
Random House, New York, 1955 
History San Francisco and how 
was effected the gold rush. 
WORLD FULL HOMES, Burns, 
William 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1953 
History man’s progress 
sheltering himself the world 
over. Includes unusual homes. 


WATER: 


EVERYDAY WEATHER AND HOW 
WORKS, Schneider, Herman 


Whittlesey House, New York, 1951 


The necessity for being able 


forecast weather farming. Also 
deals with destruction caused 


weather. 


WATER FOR AMERICA, Graham, Edward 
and Van Dersal, William 
Oxford University Presss, New York, 1956 
survey water conservation 
this nation. How used industry 
and farms. 


WATER FOR PEOPLE, Riedman, Sarah 
Schuman, New York, 1952 
Describes use water for every 
human need. 


WATER RICHES RUIN, Bauer, Helen 
Doubleday, New York, 1957 
Discusses what can done 
distribute water more evenly over 
the land surface. Describes ways 
for preventing shortages and con- 
troling the flow water. 


With the various mass media now extending 
children’s knowledge rapid pace, basic eco- 
nomics not too much hope for ex- 
citing field study every elementary school. 
With many trade books already available— 
and surely there will new titles added year 
after year—children can guided soundly, 
within the framework the social studies, 
read, with enthusiasm, about man’s resourceful- 
ness through economics. 


SISTER 


sister only two years old, 
But she gets into things. 

She eats all baseball cards, 
And wears mother’s rings. 


She puts paper mother’s coffee, 
And puts grass all the food. 
She wakes four-thirty, 


When not good mood. 


San Diego City Schools 


Alan Malone, Grade 


ARCHER 


“Effective Educational 


School news news today because 
people want read it. Both experts and 
pseudo-experts express their opinions 
print. Some the opinions expressed are 
helpful schools, and others are harm- 
ful. Often the lay reader does not know 
what believe, and may worried. 

Therefore, the schools must speak for 
themselves. Teachers have 
bility interpreting their 
grams the public. “Interpreting” does 
not mean glossing over deficiencies 
taking defensive attitude. also does 
not mean summarizing such extent 
that factual information presented. 
does mean telling the public what really 
goes the school. 

tell what really happens inside the 
duties. needs develop sensitivity 
local interests and particularly the edu- 
cational questions and problems about 
which the community concerned. 

After selecting, curricular area re- 
port must visit the classroom teachers 
find out what they are doing the 
area and how and why they are doing it. 
should also ask the teachers what they 
would especially like the public know. 

His presentation must include 
technical but accurate explanation the 
educational and psychological principles 
involved that the reader understands 
what the school trying accomplish. 
Naturally, “pedagogese” should avoided; 
but cannot assumed that the lay 
reader understands the teaching process 
unless the reporter explains him. 
The most informative article will one 
which organized around main points 


ham, New York. 


illustrated adequate number 
specific examples. 

The following article was written for 
the school news page published each 
spring local weekly newspaper, The 
Pelham Sun. Although the 
items school news they occur also 
offers the schools opportunity inter- 
pret broad programs this special page. 
Different aspects the curriculum are 
covered each year, and the page planned 
committee teachers with one 
teacher representing each school. 

write this article the reporter-teacher 
consulted the principal and each classroom 
teacher the school. She also read selected 
chapters Children and the Language 
Arts, edited Virgil Herrick and 
Leland Jacobs (Prentice-Hall; 
February, 1959 issue The National Ele- 
mentary Principal (featuring handwriting 
Improve Your Handwriting 
Trebe Slote (McGraw-Hill); and The Ele- 
ments Style William Strunk, Jr., 
revised White (Macmillan). 
After reading The Elements Style the 
reporter cut the article from 1115 words 
611. 


Handwriting Program Developed Prospect 

special program for the improvement 
handwriting being developed Pros- 
pect Hill. Personalized awareness the 
importance handwriting vital means 
communication the overall goal 
the program. 

Readiness activities begin 
garten. Youngsters dictate labels for objects 
and areas interest the room, signs 
for their grocery store. captions for scrap- 
books, and stories for drawings. They also 
learn left-to-right placement and associate 


words with specific meanings 


Mrs. Archer teaches Prospect Hill School, Pel- 


teacher writes words like hop the black- 
board and the children act out the words. 

first grade, instruction begins with 
body posture, sitting and arm position, and 
placement paper promote comfort 
rather than strain. Adjustments for the 
left-handed include turning paper the 
right and accepting backhand slant. The 
teacher demonstrates correct formation 
small letters and, later, capitals. Copying 
from the blackboard, children write letters, 
familiar words, and stories they dictate. 
Numbers are taught throughout the grade. 
Even first grade, legibility the main 
criterion for handwriting. 

all levels children are especially 
interested writing they have real 
reasons write. Recording what they 
have learned provides practice and motiva- 
tion. First-graders may compose weather 
reports copy poems and then make 
their own. Second-graders may write stories 
“About and the World” letters 
absentees. 


High standards workmanship are 
aspirations for each grade level. 
grade proud its slogans: “Every 
written lesson writing lesson” and 
“Every written lesson spelling lesson.” 
Third-grade teachers often show child 
how can improve writing the correct 
formation spacing between letters and 
words the child’s paper; then prac- 
tices and shows his work the teacher. 

Formal instruction cursive writing 
(sometimes called “script”) given 
fourth grade when nearly all youngsters 
have adequate muscular coordination and 
are eager Although handwriting 
taught separately, mark may also 
given for handwriting papers other 
subjects. special bulletin board headed 
“We Can Write” may display copies 
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class summaries, individual reports, book- 
lets, creative writing. During the second 
term children are encouraged develop 
speed certain types writing but not 
the expense good quality. 

The fifth grade has reputation for 
writing legibly and neatly. Modern exercise 
books are used although the children are 
encouraged develop individual style 
writing well maintain simplicity. 
Each child keeps folder his own work 
which serves stimulus him because 
can see and analyze his own improve- 
ment. 

sixth-grader typically identifies hand- 
writing one the adult skills which 
wishes considered competent. 
Through classwork three types writing 
are used and perfected: cursive writing, 
manuscript writing for charts, maps, and 
graphs; and blackboard writing. 

Teachers check frequently individual 
work and may use the opaque projector 
that children can see improvements and 
directed toward finding the specific fea- 
tures his writing that hamper legibility. 
For instance, analysis may reveal writes 
the “teardrop” base common 
letters. Children compare their own work 
samples the Ayres Measuring Scale 
for Handwriting and rate themselves for 
percentile placement national norms. 

Recently the Handwriting Foundation 
reported research showing that person’s 
handwriting normally its peak 
lifetime quality when sixth grade. 
This emphasizes the need for 
Prospect Hill continue the development 
its program that children may receive 
much help with handwriting possible 
during their formative years. 


Te 
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Haiku, New Poetry Experience 


For Children 


grey spring morning, framed against 
mist swept hills, the first acacia gleamed 
yellow from the night rain. Only few 
words were trace the delicate 
outline that moment. Haiku was wait- 
ing written, and that poem, still with 
when arrived school, became the 
starting point new creative writing ex- 
perience classroom. 

For some time, had been acquainted 
with Haiku, finding the most satisfying 
medium for suggesting feelings which are 
inexpressible; for capturing essence 
exquisitely tiny frame. had not thought 
giving this experience children, 
seemed highly personal. Haiku diffi- 
cult talk about. One reads listens, and 
open, will experience it. How 
ever, desire create something beauti- 
ful that day made decide try. Little 
did dream would bring forth beauty 
such abundance! 

Haiku one the oldest types Japan- 
ese poetry. its present form, there are 
three lines consisting seventeen syllables 
—five the first and third lines, and seven 
the second line. The subject always 
clearly stated and the location, time day 
and season are either mentioned sug- 
gested. Usually comparison made be- 
tween the temporal and the eternal. 
Japanese, the poem does not rhyme, but 
some English translators have rhymed the 
first and third lines. Also, English, the 
5-7-5 syllabication may may not fol- 


Miss Scofield fourth grade teacher the Las 
Lomitas School, Atherton, California. 


lowed. This Haiku Basho often used 
example: 


withered branch 
crow has settled— 
autumn nightfall. 


‘ 

Haiku meant repeated many 
times order experience its full impli- 
cations. Because its brevity, allows the 
reader add subtleties his own feelings 
the already potent symbols. 

class, the first Haiku produced many 
startled reactions among the children, but 
interest ran high! discussed the im- 
portance poetry the Japanese people. 
Everyone Japan writes poems, and one 
the most exciting national events the 
Poetry Contest, held each Janu- 
ary. Nature plays important part 
Haiku, and using the book, Little Pictures 
Japan, edited Olive Beaupré Miller, 
read aloud, finding that insects, animals, 
flowers and stars are all poems them- 
selves. This book with its lovely illustra- 
tions was particularly interesting the 
children. Unfortunately now out 
print, but can found many libraries. 
also read from Harold Henderson’s, 
Introduction Haiku, which has excellent 
translations rhyme. 

After listening the poems and discus- 
sing them, these rules were listed: 1.) 
Write the poem three lines; 2.) Tell what 
the subject is; 3.) Tell where the subject is; 
4.) Tell when the action taking place. 
The most important rule came out our 
discussion, although was not verbalized 
such. The poem must something ex- 
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pressed from one’s heart. did not at- 
tempt the 5-7-5 syllabication, but did stress 
that the poem rhythmical. talked 
about ways suggesting seasons our 
part the country. Sometimes makes 
better poem suggest rather than state 
directly. California for example, rain 
would indicate winter and early spring. 
Brown gold hills would indicate summer 
and fall. Time day can also suggested 
ways such starlit sky, eastern sun, 
church bells, 

Upon finishing the presentation, had 
few moments doubt whether the 
mood this delicate medium would 
picked the children. Then one the 
girls handed her first Haiku which she 
began was still talking, and from that 
moment, was experience wonder sel- 
dom felt teaching. Here her poem: 


From the mountain 
the moon 
slowly goes the stars. 


Everyone was busy writing. There was 
went around the room, helping the children 
divide their poems into three lines and 
editing. Some immediately sensed the sim- 
plicity the form. Others needed more 
help eliminating excess words. There was 
almost total response from the class, and 
many wrote five six Haiku the one 
lesson. 

Because the success had fourth 
grade, Haiku was presented four other 
classes, grades three five, with similar 
results. seems possible that could 
used any grade ‘evel, adapted the 
teacher her particular class. 

Although times difficult moti- 
vate boys creative writing, they re- 
sponded well Haiku. The following are 


examples: 


The deer! 
Look how gaily bounds— 
then goes. 


Petals the ground— 
beautiful, beautiful! 
birds singing the starlight. 


One boy confided with great seri- 
ousness, “You know, really get romantic 
feelings when write like this!” 

evaluating the use Haiku 
poetry medium for children, found there 
were reasons why was successful. 
something new, fresh both the 
teacher and the students. Because does 
not have rhyme, easier con- 
centrate images and rhythm. Some 
children will rhyme naturally, but those 
who have difficulty are not handicapped. 
The subject matter used very close 
children—specific things nature. Seldom 
does the author state feeling directly 
about these things, and the presentation 
this objectivity was stressed, 
haps saved embarrassment. The purpose 
was paint word picture without ex- 
plaining one’s own feelings. doubtful 
the third grade boy who wrote the 
sadness witness each spring rain 
destroys the blossoming trees would have 
said the same thing directly: 


Rain— 
the sight flowers 
dies away. 


Haiku must brief. How often 
hear children ask quiet desperation, 
“Is this long enough?” after pouring their 
energies into writing project. And what 
release cast away words, carve out 
unnecessary letters, leaving picture 
beauty etched fine, clear lines! Haiku 
usually comes all once, least the 
total picture appears the mind 
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sentence, afterward editing and placing 
the words rhythmically three lines. Also, 
Haiku demands words that children know 
well. There need for long adjectives 
complicated phraseology make the 
poem beautiful. Words such “oh” and 
“look” find their true meaning expres- 
sions wonder, and other words could 
take their place Haiku. Some the 
less verbal children tended write better 
poems their images were more direct 
and clear: 


The blue blue sky 
and the black black tree 
with its long long arms. 


The clouds are pale; 
the bushes there’s rabbit; 
hopped! 


Along with the poetry, did some 
Japanese brush painting, keeping mind 
the same approach simplicity. Haiku 
can used new writing experience 
Japanese culture. 

the end this article, there 
list books which would helpful 
the teacher interested further study 
Japanese literature. One the best 
Harold Henderson’s, Introduction 
Haiku, which printed pocket book 
form. Aside from its value for children, 
Haiku can exciting adventure for 


anyone who loves beauty and seeking 


new ways expression. 

often reread the Haiku wrote 
class, for they are not merely children’s 
poems clever imitations adult 
medium. They are beautiful fragments 
from other minds and hearts which have 
enriched life with their loveliness. 


Suggested Reading: 


Harold Henderson, Introduction Haiku, 
Doubleday Anchor Books, Doubleday Com- 
pany, New York, 1958. 

Olive Beaupré Miller, editor; Little Pictures 
Japan, The Book House for Children, Chicago, 
1925. 

Takamichi Ninomiya and Enright, editors; 
The Poetry Living Japan; Anthology, 
Groves Press, Inc., New York, 1957. 

Donald Keene, editor; Modern Japanese Liter- 
ature; Anthology, Grove Press, Inc., New 
York, 1956. 


Summer Poem 


The tarnished plow 
Stands quietly the field now. 
golden sun beams glow 
Upon the hot summer field. 
longer birds tease 
The abused and scarred scarecrow. 
The old brown horse now 
resting the barn. 
sits there lonely 
Sad and quiet. 
The farmer longer knows him. 


Nancy Jackson 
Grade 
Angell School 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Why Teach Poetry? 


poetry, development goes from the 
specific the general. What the mean- 
ing this distortion developmental 
law? Linguistically, man, the symbol-user, 
seeks control his environment. poetry, 
the medium which man has reached the 
most condensed and controlled linguistic 
expression, reaches out for environmental 
control. demonstrate his control, 
has taken from nature developmental law 
and inverted it. basic value poetry 
lies its symbolic environment. 

the current controversy between 
science and the humanities, proponents 
the scientific emphasis point poetry 
ornamental frill. Poetry will not teach 
survival atomic age, they say. 
what value esoteric grouping 
words? 

Science gives information about the 
world. Poetry releases meanings about the 
world. Poetry observes nature closely, but 
does much more than this. Through 
diction, structure, and imagery, poetry 
releases underlying meanings about the 
world which man lives. provides 
new and more vital way looking 
things. 

Poetry reflects culture. Its tone and 
structure today reflect search for values, 
feeling cultural disunity, and re- 
moval from traditionally accepted stand- 
ards. emotional expression the 
times. Everything poetry emotional 


Miss Smith doctoral candidate the Univer- 
sity Wisconsin. 


extension what already the language 
and the culture. 

Language survives civilizations. Much 
what known about early societies 
comes from their poetic expression. Beat- 
nik poetry, with its emphasis hopeless- 
ness and disintegration, one expression 
the basic feelings the twentieth 
century. not the only one. need not 
the one. 

Should understanding the essence 
early societies taught? Should basic 
trends the culture today considered 
the schools? Should attempt 
made grasp the deeper meanings 
the world which live? the answer 
yes, then poetry, being much more 
than mere ornament, becomes vitally 
important part learning. 

Kenneth Burke, 
symbolism, has said, 


All the arts, such as music, painting, sculpture, 
the dance, even architecture, are various ways 
and varying degrees symbolic activities. Ver- 
bal symbol-using enjoys special place 
among the lot. because the individual word 
kind conceptual clarity not found .indi- 
notes, colors, lines, motions, and the 


Poetry, using verbal symbols 
most tightly conceived way, important 
and environmental con- 
trol and cultural understanding. 


Burke, “Linguistic Approach Problems 
Education,” The Fifty-fourth Yearbook 
National Society for the Study Education, Part 
266. 


Try Dada Data 


highly successful method eliciting 
interest poetry from junior high school 
students introduce them the Dada 
movement the 1920’s. This can done 
during the time that has been set aside for 
the usual springboard approaches jingle 
and limerick writing, cooperative class 
poetry projects, Ogden Nasheries and Adam 
and other standbys your in- 
terest-rousing bag tricks. 

Set aside least period for the follow- 
ing fun with Dada: Start telling about 
the way Dadaism began, how the movement 
was named and why grew rapidly. 
(Here relate the Bohemian tendencies 
one post-war group Beatnik tendencies 
our own generation, and more particu- 
larly, our own students.) Describe some 
the peculiar members the Dada group. 
Illustrate the fact that they dabbled 
all the arts holding reproductions 
abstract and surrealist art done Dadaists. 
(These can found almost any recent 
book art reproductions.) Pass these 
around. Describe the manner employed 
for writing Dada operas and other musical 
works. Recount the “plot” typical Dada 
play and novel. Now with this quick, but 
sufficiently large backlog Dada Data 
you are ready demonstrate some the 
ways used the Dadaists compose 
poetry. Begin recounting the process 
which the poet turned random diction- 


Miss Knudson lives 3833 30th St., North 
Arlington, Virginia. 
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ary pages, put down finger and wrote the 
word under the finger. Using the classroom 
set dictionaries, give few minutes here 
for the class members compose short 
poem this manner. Next, point out the 
methods used group Dadaists 
whereby each rotation, shouted the 
first word that came mind. these were 
recorded, Dada poem came into being. 
Try this method briefly class. 

Finally, follow Tristan Tzara’s founder 
Dadaism) own recipe for composing 
poetry. 


make dadaist poem 

Take newspaper 

Take pair scissors 

Choose article long you are plan- 
ning make your poem 

Cut out the article 

Then cut out each the words that make 
this article and put them bag 
Shake gently 

Then take out the scraps one after the other 
the order which they left the bag 
Copy conscientiously 

The poem will like you and here you 
are writer, infinitely original and endowed 
with sensibility that charming though 
beyond the understanding the vulgar 
All may this home work after trying 
briefly class. 


REFERENCE 


Robert, Motherwell, “The Dada Painters and 
Poets,” (N. Y.: Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc. 1951). 


SIEL SvOBODA 


Creative Writing and the Classics 


this fast-moving age the atom, jets, 
space travel, and technical writing, 
the task elementary teachers attempt 
develop their students apprecia- 
tion the literary classics. Another aim 
the upper-elementary level develop 
youngsters’ creative writing ability enabling 
them express their thoughts inter- 
esting, readable manner. Because each 
wishes our classroom profitable for 
every student it, must strive reach 
each individual and find the key draw 
from him his utmost capabilities. One tenet 
education that literature can in- 
spiring, educative, and pleasurable through- 
out life. With such broad horizon before 
can enter the teaching classic prose 
and poetry with enthusiasm. Teachers know 
that subtle approach the classics proves 
them dateless interest; furthermore, 
some tacit creative abilities might un- 
covered ensuing writing activities. Why 
not combine these important phases 
language arts and have our students profit 
both from reading and. hearing the classics 
and doing creative writing planning the 
lessons coincide? 

For example, after have read 
Tooth for Paul Revere, write letter 
from Lige Boston his wife and family 
home. This project provides several op- 
portunities: reflect the sequence the 
story, relate Lige’s reactions the 
change Boston, sympathize with his 
feelings insecurity the strange sur- 
roundings, and write personal letter 
wherein the student’s feelings can pro- 
jected Lige, thereby lessen any embar- 
rassed feelings the shy writer might have 
and widen the possibilities for the more 


Mrs. Svoboda teacher Phoenix, Arizona. 


aggressive, imaginative writer. eighth- 
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grade girl wrote follows: 


Boston, 1775 
Dear Wife, 

tell you this Boston just ain’t the 
People are arguing the street corners, and 
starin’ just terrible. 

Why just t’other day, stopped the tavern 
for some supper and what ya’ think hap- 
pened? just said nice friendly sorta’ way, 
“Nice weather havin’ these days,” then all 
sudden, wham! Everybody was fighting. 

Well, then started out find this Paul Re- 
vere fella’, and pretty quick all these British 
soldiers were chasin’ till hid empty 
tar barrel. All these queer goings make 
want get home all the more—not till get 
tooth fixed, though. 


same! 


Your loving husband, 


Lige 


Upper-elementary youngsters often 
cringe the word “poetry.” That dislike 
cannot innate; consequently, can 
overcome. Poetry enjoyed. The only 
true way enjoy hear read aloud. 
There surer way kill any love felt 
for poetry than give the formidable as- 
signment: “Read and summarize this poem 
for tomorrow.” Why should they read it? 
The words are often hard, the punctuation 
difficult follow, and besides they 
not want read “that stuff.” soft! 
ask them read one line poetry them- 
selves. Read them, aloud, leisure- 
manner time will permit; and, 
preferably, leave plenty time for it. 
please, spoil this potentially beautiful 
experience with, “Know the meaning 
this word when are through.” 
have test, George, lay down that pencil 
and listen.” The teacher should enjoy poetry 
himself; read with feeling; and all means 
teach from the standpoint: this fun! 
Word study may incidental, for the 
most part. Many key words phrases 
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have explanatory footnotes, and most the 
words become meaningful context. 
perfectly natural stop explain when 
the need arises. quick glance over the 
class the indicator for this. summariz- 
ing paragraph stanza, key words can 
considered separately, and this teacher 
finds that simple synonym brief, 
simply-stated definition has more lasting 
effect than verbatim reading lengthy 
definition from the dictionary. some 
the words poem are mouthful for 
adult, can assumed they will 
earful most the students. mark the 
word that can pronounce myself 
without stumbling! the meaning escapes 
me, consult the dictionary and jot 
synonym brief meaning the margin. 
When hand goes questioning look 
stops the progress momentarily for defini- 
tion, stop, give the definition briefly, tie 
the story, and get with the business 
hand. When the students are confident 
that the teacher knows what doing, 
and when they feel his enthusiasm for the 
selection, they will soon watching their 
books certain they are missing noth- 
ing; and the teacher’s and their pages will 
turn concert. 


Sentimentalism has place the class- 
room; compassion for fellow men gen- 
eral aim the classroom. poem such 
“Evangeline: Tale Acadie” Long- 
fellow lesson humanities. When the 
last stanza the poem reached, sigh 
will arise from the class; and cannot help 
but sure that the teacher will experience, 
have, girl two wiping tear from 
the corner her eye. Truly appreciating 
this poem beautiful experience and 
should part every grow- 
ing-up process. The poem study 
having goal and striving attain it, 
recognizing failure, and overcoming the 
despair rationally. The climax the 


story not Evangeline’s reunion with 
Gabriel the end; the decision 
Evangeline diffuse the intense love she 
had known for Gabriel among people who 
would otherwise have one care for 
them. This becomes satisfying group 
youngsters who can identify themselves 
with person like Evangeline and picture 
themselves doing such noble thing. 


One type creative writing which has 
proved quite successful for this writer after 
study classic has been “viewpoint” 
writing. lends itself well the individu- 
ality possible interpretation story. 
the time student upper-elemen- 
tary level, should quite ready at- 
tack thoughtful composition. class 
discussion orally describe scenes, char- 
acters, and incidents from the point view 
person entirely new the story. For 
instance, might describe Evangeline 
from the viewpoint younger girl the 
community Grand Pré. Or, might 
describe her one the Creoles saw her 
the evening the dinner Basil’s Louisi- 
ana home. Another interesting subject for 
viewpoint writing might little 
description the burning Grand 
One the boys classroom wrote this: 


THE BURNING GRAND PRE 


The burning Grand Pré was terrible 
thing. was there; name Allen. saw the 
whole thing. first were only afraid the 
huge English ships the seashore. couldn’t 
figure out what they were doing there, whether 
had done something wrong, whether they 
were just passing by. But few days had 
found out! They were going take the people 
Grand Pré distant land. They separated 
the people among the ships; only few were 
lucky enough have relative friend 
the same ship with them because none the 
ships were bound for the same port. 

Then they burned the village; looked ter- 
rible. All the English soldiers were running 
around, people were crying, and animals were 
stampeding off into the distance. were 
leaving port, all could see Grand Pré was 
the bright, huge fire. 


CREATIVE WRITING AND THE CLASSICS 


Important viewpoint writing keep 
mind the stand the youngster takes. 
describing the reunion Evangeline and 
Gabriel, must keep the identity the 
patient and include only the background 


happenings about which knows. Some- 


times our young writer becomes en- 
grossed being particular character that 
wishes impart all his feelings, losing 
sight the fact that this one composition 
hold one particular facet the story. 
Another example such writing this 
grade girl: 


THE REUNION THE LOVERS 


saw clearly all the light the 
world were shining down her. old and 
sick, but white everything was that 
hospital, all sixty-two years, never saw 
such light one’s heart. The head nurse was 
giving lunch and although all atten- 
tion was food, always watched Evangeline 
with her graceful steps. Evangeline used tell 
her love for Gabriel pass time away. 
But always seemed more like fairytale than 
truth. 

Then one day the doctors brought old 
man who was dying. knew, for his lips were 
cold and his cheeks white. The gray curls 
his forehead looked like those the man Evan- 
geline used tell about, although his curls 
were black her story. Soon Evangeline came 
with flowers for some sick soul. And then 
seemed dark had never seemed with her 
entrance. Evangeline saw this man; and with 
what not sure, but she cried with tears 
sadness joy, “Gabriel! Gabriel, love!” 
Everyone the hospital stood, sat, and even 
the dying raised their eyelids see. Evangeline 
fell her knees, and the old man’s eyes 
gleamed with death. 

old, and sick; but can tell you 
that although Evangeline’s love died and part 
Evangeline, too, the old, the young, and the 
sick lived for moment longer when Evangeline 
prayed for her love, for none would die before 
seeing such lovers’ reunion.. 


Another activity which enjoy our 
classroom co-operative poems. believe 
every youngster who has “met” him 
bosom pal Robert Service’s “Sam McGee” 


—they never tire hearing his lamentable 
story. Early the year when are just 
beginning hear poetry begin these 
class poems. usually most successful 
give the first two lines set rhythm pat- 
tern. From there, imagination and enjoy- 
ment snowball the project. enthusiastic 
group responded “If were cold 
Sam McGee, head for the land the tall 
palm tree.” From extemporaneous, two-line 
additions this, our class compiled the fol- 
lowing poem: 


THE SOUTHWARD TREK SAM McGEE 
were cold Sam McGee, 

head for the land the tall palm tree; 

And when got there you soon would see, 

had finally reached destiny. 

would have home hot could be, 

And sell hot chocolate under old oak tree. 

stand the breeze, you please, 

And enjoy the shade the tall palm trees. 


I'd roam the land the Apache, 

And build home under cactus tree. 
And there would sit the edge lake 
Drinking great big chocolate milk shake. 
would not north hunt for gold; 
fear would get just too, too cold. 

would not that frozen land 

And freeze tracks, cold stand. 


lie the sand while the sun tanned me; 

have the best tan you ever did see! 

Under the sun would forever be, 

Swinging like monkey banana tree. 

Where the sun shines brightly with tropic breeze, 
And the coconuts fall twos and threes 

would even into the sea 

And let all the fishes take look me. 


climb the palm tree nearest 

And lie top with sun for free. 

sit under the tall palm tree 

And thank the sun for all it’s done for me. 

And there the sun get warm the thumb 
And just lie like bum the tropic sun. 

never back where you freeze; 

just lie there and enjoy the nice, warm breeze. 


Another classic which has spurred 
new activity was “The Legend 
Sleepy Hollow.” divided into commit- 
tees, such committee taking one chapter 
and making the most adaptable part into 
radio script. The committee chairmen met 
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separate committee and developed 
continuity adding narrator. Ultimately, 
the entire script was taped with sound ef- 
fects. Successful, satisfying creative activity 
and classic devoured painlessly! 
The Man Without Country classic 
that the upper-elementary youngsters love. 
several things for creative writing 
following this all-time favorite. Sometimes 
letter the “Secretary War” from 
who has chanced know Philip 
Nolan association, asking for his release. 
good letter-writing experience be- 
cause one can insist the proper mechan- 
ics the formal letter, yet also gives the 
student the experience thinking through 
story. One students included his 
letter: pleading you for one Lt. 
Philip Nolan who today bravely led 


battle The Birmingham. Lt. 


Nolan bravely risked his life, under fire 
all times, yet kept our spirits 
came one all the men the ship 
feel should released. This boy had 
truly lived the experiences Philip Nolan, 
and welcomed the chance expound 
his arguments for Nolan’s release. don't 
think this boy will soon forget his associa- 
tion with The Man Without Country. 
Creative writing and the classics can be- 
come integrated twosome with results 
most gratifying the teacher and useful 
and satisfying youngster. Our Johnnies 
and Janies can write when give them 
the chance! firmly believe can make 
the combination classics and creative 
writing profitable, enjoyable, educative 


WORDS BOTHER 
APPLICANTS MOST 


LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
Manager Joseph Hawthorne the 
civil service department know 
why, but the words most frequently 
misspelled municipal job applicants, 
six begin with the letter 

They are: Accommodate, accumulate, 
afraid, all right, already and aqueduct. 
The other sticklers: Dictionary, occasion, 
personnel, receive, and separate, 

Hawthorne tested his secretary with 
“To accommodate our 
personnel, each has already received 
separate dictionary, this occasion 
are afraid accumulate more unless 
the aqueduct funds come through all 
right.” (from the Des Moines Tribune) 


AND 


Studies Children’s Interest-- 
Brief Summary 


Educational Implications and 
Recommendations 


Although some parents and teachers con- 
tinued indicate that pupils 
now than before the advent TV, the 
number such complaints has decreased. 
Today, relatively few pupils state that 
has influenced their reading adversely. And 
many say that televiewing actually has led 
increase their reading. has be- 
come clear that the average amount 
reading has probably increased little 
since the advent TV. This suggested 
reports the number books read 
well statements boys and girls con- 
cerning particular books read. But the small 
amount time devoted reading—about 
one hour each day—stands out sharp con- 
trast with the larger amount—three hours 
daily—given the younger pupils. 

have already indicated that criticisms 
were made minority only the 
parents who stressed the adverse effects 
reading the most undesirable out- 
come. These protests about children’s read- 
ing may have been compensations cer- 
tain cases for the parents’ own failure 
read widely. 

Gordon Dupee stresses the significance 
the home and the attitudes adults 
determining whether children turn read- 
ing: 

ours society which does not honor read- 


ing. Forty-two percent the houses 
America today are without bookcases book- 


Sizemore, Ann Coomer, Paul Kinsella, and 
Stanley Krippner (associates the Northwestern 
Education Study In- 
terests). See also “The Role Interests” Paul 
Witty, Chapter VIII Development and 
Through Reading, Sixtieth Yearbook, Part Na- 
tional Society for the Study Education. 


America’s leading encyclopedias revealed that 

percent the families purchasing their en- 

cyclopedias had not opened within one year 

after purchase. [the set] was bought cul- 
tural 

was noted several recent studies that 
hobbies, crafts, music, and cultural activi- 
ties general were seldom mentioned. 
However, should not held solely 
responsible for this condition since Jersild 
and Tasch described similar situation 

Some critics may conclude that the pre- 
sent pattern interests boys and girls 
too heavily weighted with activities associ- 
ated with the mass media. They may believe 
too that the mass media are exercising 
restrictive influence upon the recreation, the 
vocational ambitions, and the reading 
too many boys and girls. Certainly the 
widespread influence the mass media 
may noted again and again the be- 
havior and attitudes present-day children 
and youth. Thus pupils often want emu- 
late the characters presented adventurous 
the movies. 

There rather widespread concern 
the part parents over the quality many 
mass media programs. Parents and teachers 
alike have repeatedly expressed their desire 
for programs higher quality and have 
voiced again and again their disapproval 
presentations featuring crime 
lence. 

Edgar Dale points out that: 


“Gordon Dupee, “Can Johnny’s Parents Read?” 
The Saturday Review, June 1956, pp. 5-7. 
Jersild and Ruth Tasch, Children’s 
Interests and What They Suggest for Education, 
op. cit. 
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some producers have the curious belief that 
proof harm can offered, the content 
under discussion suitable. Harm, however, 
has varied disguises. culture can drowned 
sea triviality. society can prolong into 
adulthood the film and classification men 
might add that children may too 
frequent exposure programs 
violence gradually come accept crime 
and destructive acts almost normal ways 
life. Their sensitivity human suffering 
may also gradually become dulled. the 
other hand, generally agreed that 
great potential resides and the other 
mass media for motivating constructive 
endeavor many kinds. 


For many pupils, and for adults well, 
lack interest appears outstanding 
factor their failure read widely and 
well. For such individuals association 
reading with strong interests may have out- 
standing positive values. Such association 
was part responsible for the remarkable 
success the army’s program during World 
War for functionally illiterate men. Here- 
was clear-cut unmistakable evidence 
the value program group and indi- 
vidual instruction associated with interests 
and 

Case-studies could readily given 
show the value the use strong interests 
motivate and encourage effective read- 
case-studies one can show too, 
large gains reading skills associated with 
wide reading based pupil interest. 
some cases the establishment new inter- 
ests and the redirection old ones are nec- 
essary. But the value reading experience 
chosen accord with interest and need 


“Edgar Dale, The News Letter. XXI, No. May, 
1956. 

Witty, Reading Modern Education. Op. 
cit. 


“Paul Witty, Chapter Pupils Are 


(edited Nellie Appy), New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1941. Paul Witty, “Reading Success and 
Emotional Adjustment,” Elementary English, May, 
1950. 


has been shown repeatedly case-studies 
lead pupils attain better understand- 
ing themselves and their social environ- 
ment. has been shown also result 
the building more suitable ideal 
self, including attitudes that lead more 
realistic vocational and educational 

there are number recent accounts 
which very successful endeavor reported 
programs based study pupil in- 
terests. Several are found the monograph 
entitled Developing Permanent Interest 
For example, analysis the 
responsibility the teacher the primary 
grades offered Claribel Nayder 
who the responsibility the 
teacher for ascertaining and utilizing inter- 
ests well the necessity teachers 
working cooperatively with parents and 

Several articles have cited the use 
interests foster improvement attitude 
toward reading and promote skill read- 
ing. inspiring article, Charles 
Spiegler emphasized the potentialities 
TV, and stressed the significance the 
interest factor. 

Beyond doubt Johnny reads his interest 

stirred, and beyond doubt, Johnny can 

taught reading interest the keynote. 

Even with the slowest readers, the teacher 

makes interest the 

another article effective ways 
adjust instruction individual differences 


Take advantage interest. strong interest 
particular topic often motivation enough 


Witty and Norma Olson, “Non-Readers 
the High School.” Exceptional Children, March, 
1952. 

“Helen Robinson (Compiler and Editor), op. 
cit. 

Nayder, Developing Permanent 
Interest Reading. Op. cit., 98. 

Spiegler Developing Permanent In- 
terest Reading. Op. cit., 185. 


for student read what for him would 

relatively difficult 

Direct instruction associated with the use 
movies the classroom has proved 
most effective too stimulating interest 
reading. For example, James Fitzwater and 
the writer this article have pointed 
some results the use films, film-readers, 
and related language experience foster- 
ing children’s vocabulary development and 
the ability interpret printed 
Eight films and eight film-readers were em- 
ployed this experiment with second grade 
children. Data were presented which re- 
vealed that great gains reading skill 
were made and that desirable attitudes to- 
ward reading were developed and main- 
tained. Stressed also was the value this 
approach motivating pupils and en- 
gendering interest. Finally, attention was 
called the fact that films may used 
provide common background experi- 
ence and that this experience may suf- 
ficiently varied and vivid enough that every 
child—the slowest well the best 
ability within group—will led re- 
spond individually desirable and satisfy- 
ing ways. 

Despite the great potentialities the 
use the mass media, many critics con- 
tinue point undesirable features. The 
antidote the undesirable aspects 
well other standardizing influences 
lies the provision constructive pro- 
gram guidance. such program the 
combined efforts parents and teachers 
are needed. Working together, they should 
examine the recreational opportunities 
their school and communities. They should 


“Leo Fay Gray (compiler and editor 
Improving Reading All Curriculum Areas, Chi- 
cago: University Chicago Press, Supplementary 
Education Monographs, No. 76, November, 1952, 
36. 

“Paul Witty and James Fitzwater, “An Experi- 
ment with Films, Film-Readers, and the Magnetic 
Track Projector.” Elementary English, April 
953. 


try offer boys and girls abundant oppor- 
tunities for play activities and crea- 
tive pursuits many kinds that will balance 
their craze for sedentary activities. The de- 
velopment criteria for the selection 
and other leisure pursuits good way 
foster improvement. 
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The Storm 


When the wind blew the snow 


The wind said me. 


strong 


can blow down tree. 


David Scherman, age 


Sent Mrs. Marguerite Archer 


CALHOUN 


Why Not Central Library 
Elementary Schools? 


eavesdrop walk down the 
hall this elementary school. 

“Did you read that new horse story the 

school library, Susie?” 

“Boy, Joe, the library has the neatest book 

about space travel!” 

“Mrs. Johnson, just got wonderful set 

materials from the library for the next 

social studies unit that I'm going teach. 

Maybe you could find what been 

wanting order complete the study 

maps and globes that your class going 
do.” 

Such remarks children and teachers 
are common elementary schools which 
enjoy the benefits central library. 
Every year more schools are realizing the 
advantages centrally organized col- 
lection curriculum materials. Such 
library, when staffed trained and 
competent librarian, can supplement and 
enrich the entire educational program 
the elementary school. 

Most secondary schools America have 
accepted the need for and the value 
school library. Many communities have not 
recognized the equal importance central 
library facilities its elementary schools 
eighteen twenty classrooms. quick 
review several the advantages 
central library program will demonstrate 
the justification for including this service. 

The organizational benefits are signi- 
ficant advantage 
Having access fifty volumes each year 
classroom library far cry from 
being able choose between the fifty 
from each twenty rooms (1,000 
books) when these books are centrally 


central library. 


Mr. teacher the Media Borough 
School District, Media, Pennsylvania. 


housed. This system also permits more 
efficient use the reading material. Rather 
than lie idle for seven eight months 
each school year, book can used al- 
most constantly central school library. 
And, the classroom library need not 
abandoned; each teacher may check out 
twenty thirty books for her 
book shelf and then replace them periodi- 
cally. 


room’s 


Teachers are constantly seeking ways 
improve their effectiveness, 
services central library can aid them 
immensely. wide range references 
and teaching material can collected, 
filed, and distributed 
materials center under the supervision 
Records, 


curriculum 


alert librarian. pamphlets, 


filmstrips, pictures, professional reading 


materials will receive 
the benefit 


matter, and other 
widest use when combined for 
all staff members. 

Children can derive many benefits from 


comprehensive library program. Their 


skill reading can improve doing 
more it. Enrichment provided through 
the breadth and depth reading materials 
central collection. Advanced children 
may develop research techniques when 
The ability 
discriminate and improvement 


this opportunity available. 


reading tastes can nurtured library 
setting with variety reading experi- 
ences. interest books and the desire 
read will follow story hours, displays, 
library clubs, and book fairs are provided 
Fundamental library and study skills can 
library While not 
these examples indicate some the specific 


program. all-inclusive, 
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advantages for children who have access 
central elementary school library. 

final and major justification for 
initiating the library program the ele- 
mentary school level the necessity for 
providing early and continuous contact 
with this phase the educational system 
just with science and arithmetic. 
Experience with good library program 
the age when still very impression- 


able can develop positive attitude which 
will benefit pupil for the remainder 
his life. 

There has never before been period 
our history when the demand has been 
great for quality educational system. 
meet the challenge, every possible 
means achieving this goal must 
utilized. The central elementary school 
library important part the solution. 
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Pride which Council members naturally 
feel belonging organization which 
their own and which has their concerns 
its concerns should measurably 
strengthened the National Council 
Teachers English begins shoulder 
new responsibility. 

recent years has become more and 
more apparent that certain serious prob- 
lems affecting our profession cannot 
readily dealt with local even 
state-wide levels. These problems were 
rather sharply outlined the report 
the Basic Issues Conferences which two 
years ago representatives from the NCTE 
participated with delegates the 
Modern Language Association, the College 
English Association, and the American 
Studies Association. 

Hopes Basic Issues Conference leader- 
ship looked the possibility major 
foundation support for attack upon 
least some these problems and, indeed, 
such support may eventually obtained. 
Already one specific action has been taken 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, which with the cooperation 
NCTE members preparing program 
summer institutes provide key teachers 
with intensive upgrading study literature, 
composition, and English linguistics. 

the meantime somewhat 
though not identical, problems 
fields mathematics, the physical sciences, 
and foreign languages have been subjected 
concerted study and attack through 


ALLEN 


assistance authorized the National 
Defense Education Act. This act provided 
in-service programs, summer institutes, 
workshops, research fellowships, leave-of- 
absence support, and other aid for the 
purpose improving the teachers and 
the teaching those fields. 

appears unlikely that aid from private 
restricted problem area, will able 
for the teaching English whole 
what the NDEA has accomplished for 
these other disciplines. English, almost 
the sole representative the humanities 
the secondary school, and basically 
significant area the college curriculum, 
certainly less worthy national 
attention than are the sciences and the 
foreign languages. 

These considerations led the Executive 
Committee last February authorize crea- 
National Interest for the purpose pre- 
paring case support desirable re- 
vision the NDEA. This committee met 
Cincinnati April plan its work 
and divide the responsibilities. met 
again Champaign August review 
the materials the members had put to- 
gether, often with the considerable aid 
Council committees. Subsequently the 
members reworked their own contributions, 
and members the Executive Committee 
and other readers offered criticism before 
final reworking under James 


direction the headquarters office. 
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The completed document, book form, 
will distributed members Congress 
and various educational leaders shortly 
after the publication this issue 
Elementary English. will then constitute 
the base upon which testimony 
offered NCTE representatives during 
the hearings conducted the relevant 
Senate and House committees for considera- 
tion proposals revise and expand the 
NDEA. 

This book, after describing the national 
problem English general terms, has 
its core factual and quantitative study 
the status English teaching today. 
One section concerns the need for more 
teachers English light the rising 
school population. The second section dis- 
cusses the need for better teachers, and, 
after definitive statement desirable 
standard preparation, gives current 
statistical information about state certifi- 
cation regulations for teaching English, 
the preparation the elementary teacher 
English, the English 
paration secondary teachers English, 
and the content the preparation 
literature secondary teachers English. 

The third section deals with the need 
for better teaching conditions. Here 
description the varying conditions 
under which English must taught, 
study the degrees adequacy school 
library and book resources, and report 
the recent investigation the cost 
remedial English instruction colleges 


and universities. The section ends with 
significant composite picture the high 
school that produces superior English 
students, picture derived from survey 
made the characteristics those schools 
from which last year’s Achievement Cita- 
tion winners were graduated. 

The conclusion the book offers numer- 
ous specific proposals answer the ques- 
tion “What can done about the national 
need improve the teaching English?” 

Accompanying the larger 
separate pamphlet, also prepared 
the Committee National Interest, which 
will contain data about needs the related 
field English foreign language, 
both abroad and the United States. This 
material offered evidence for 
amending Title the NDEA spe- 
cific inclusion English foreign 
language the foreign languages de- 
manding, attention. 

Regardless the effect these materials 
upon Congressional action they are .an 
impressive presentation data never be- 
fore brought together. They will impor- 
tant not only legislators concerned with 
all aspects education the country but 
also school and college administrators 
and academic leaders seeking how best 
meet the mounting problems the 
teaching English. 

—Harold Allen 

President, 

National Council Teachers 
English 


Instant Information 


this era instant coffee, pudding, 
and mashed potatoes, there instantly 
available material for your entertainment, 
information, persuasion your nearest 
magazine stand. 

author profiles American celeb- 
rities spends minimum six weeks 
with each subject and writes penetrating 
character sketch which the reader gulps 
five ten minutes. former editor 
two the nation’s leading periodicals who 
conducted clinic for article writers 
warned that research and prepara- 
tion for one article weekly magazine 
was not unusual. lifetime career often 
gives background for short sketch, jam- 
packed with knowledge which can 
scanned seconds. Tyro authors hope- 
fully bombard editorial offices with thou- 
sands ideas per month. 
readers and editors, trained detect the 
true from the phony, the interesting from 
the dull and the humorous from the acid, 
offers the rich gleanings dear reader. 
Does dear reader fully appreciate the 
capsuled effort? 

Perhaps before many more the valu- 
able “tools for maximum learning and 
preparation for living” fall the wayside 
roundabout way saying you can 
longer find Collier’s Pictorial Review 
Literary Digest, etc., because they are 


Eprrep ALICE SANKEY 


Alice Sankey 


extinct) interest should stimulated 
periodicals early life. 

Threshing around for interviewee 
who would have more authority than 
the subject, hit upon friend who has 
inch and half space devoted her 
career Who American 
Women.” She Betty (Mrs. George) 
Russell Chicago. Highlights her career 
include past presidency the Children’s 
Reading Round Table and the American 
Association University Women. She 
currently president the Chicago chapter 
the Women’s National Book Associa- 
tion, board member the Chicago College 
Club and the WNBA, and serves the 
mass media committee the State 
Illinois. She former teacher English 
Pennsylvania (1922-27), has been 
editor Scott, Foresman and Company 
since 1935, and literary agent since 1948, 
and author since 1951. 

“Betty, the subject periodicals 
for children, how soon should periodicals 
introduced into the classroom?” 

“Kindergarten,” was the reply. 

“As one the nation’s largest publishers 
textbooks for children, what magazines 
does your firm recommend and keep for 
reference its own library?” 

market.” 


Are stories from juvenile magazines 
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used reading, supplementary reading 
texts?” 

“Yes, scan carefully all juvenile 
magazines get material use basic 
readers.” 

discussed how learned read. 
She said that when she was about three 
she always wrote “pretend” letter 
put into letter her mother was writing 
her brother. One Sunday Betty cried 
when her letter was not included. Her 
mother tried comfort her saying the 
uncle read anyway. Betty cried 
harder and wanted know why 
read it. 

The result was that Betty learned 
make the letters the alphabet and pains- 
takingly wrote them her mother dictated. 
Uncle was impressed that sent Betty 
typewriter for her fourth birthday. 

She said apparently helped her, for 
she could read every word the chart 
first-grade level. She had trouble read- 
ing second grade when books were 
introduced. 

(“This,” commented, “is how you start 
getting all that space Who 
American Women.” 

third grade she remembers that she, 
one boy, and two other little girls could 
read. 

“The teacher left before the year was 
out with nervous breakdown,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“No wonder,” said the interviewer. 

Continuing the thread the conversa- 
tion children and reading, Betty said 
she worried over niece 
who had interest being read to. She 
felt that reading very young child 
the best way arouse interest 
reading. What did she do? 

Humpty Dumpty. And the next time saw 
her, she ran with the magazine 


her hand and said, “Talk it, talk 
After moment, dawned what she 
meant. course you talk book when 
you read aloud! talked and she 
listened. even did rebus. Then she 
said read more pictures, and 
did.” 

Betty believes child has want 
read and has want 

“Motivation most important,” she 

discussed magazines that might 
used enlist the the interest children. 

When got far Boy’s Life, Betty 
said she had nephew who 
wanted something read that was in- 
tended for older people. She asked him 
wanted sports magazine, scientific 
magazine, one about animals. She sent 
him samples all three. 

agreed his reply “classic,” and 
she will frame and treasure from here 
out. 

This copy his letter, which, 
course, was written hand with the usual 
number cross-outs and re-writes, boy- 
fashion: 


Dear Aunt Betty, 

The three magazines you sent are 
very interesting. like the Outdoor 
Life because all the animals, and 
like the Popular Science because 
the modern machines, and like the 
Sports because football, baseball, and 
fond. 

After long while decided take 
Sports magazine even though like the 
other magazines almost much. Then 
Boys Life came and was good 
that didn’t know whether give 
change the other magazine. But 
Sports won and Sports! 
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Susy still wants Play Mate because 
the puzzles and stories. 

Stevie would like keep getting Jack 
and Jill because just likes it. 

Thank you for the wonderful maga- 


Love, 
Bob 


our family, the oldest son, who was 
the fifth sixth grade the time, 
amazed taking part the adult 
dinner conversation with 
informed contradictions. said 
more, can prove it,” and proceeded forth- 
with whip out copy the now- 
defunct back his statements. 
Except for the fiction, had read every 
magazine the house from cover 
cover, learned later. Included were 
borrowed copies National Geographic. 
Modesty and honesty forbid pointing 
him the most brilliant students, but 
permit describing him one the best- 
informed. 

Aside from fond aunts and doting 
mamas, much research has been done 
the value periodicals the school 
curriculum. 

The reference periodicals “tools 
for maximum learning and preparation for 
living” was direct steal from study 
Don Mahler, guidance consultant the 
Orinda Union School District California. 
Mr. Mahler sent this column copy his 
thesis “Periodicals Junior High School,” 
which touches, part, the extent 
reading periodicals elementary school 
children. 

One the reasons Mr. Mahler chose 
the topic was: believe periodicals can- 
not dismissed lightly since they are 
such integral part the life both 
pupils and adults.” 


stressed the last two years ele- 
mentary school (grades and the 
junior high school period ideal place 
offer training periodicals. 

quoted study more than 400 
middle and upper (but excluding those 
Junior High School age) grade elementary 
children which reported 100% read the 
newspapers, and while 87% the 
comics, 69% also read Life, 38% 
Digest, and 37% The Saturday Evening 
Post. The same survey reported Life, Look, 
National Geographic, and Reader’s Digest 
used about one-third the pupils 
various times their school work. 

appendix Mr. Mahler’s paper lists 
contributions the aims education 
which can made magazines and 
newspapers (as used English teachers 
follows: 

FOR ABILITY 

Periodicals provide interesting train- 
ing material for different kinds reading. 
They furnish topics and data for speak- 
ing, and hence give occasion for listening. 
They contain suggestions and materials 
for writing. 

FOR KNOWLEDGE 

They give information about books 
and writers—past and present. They 
contain much that best current litera- 
ture. They display our language its 
current form, including vocabulary, spell- 
ing, punctuation, and syntax. 

FOR APPLICATION ABOVE 
ABILITY AND KNOWLEDGE LIFE 

Ability read: Periodicals are 
major source information current 
problems, and attempts influence our 
thought these issues; ability dis- 
tinguish fact and reason from misinforma- 
tion and bias periodicals material 


necessary wise living. 
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Ability write: Periodicals are the 
most valuable outlet for conveying our own 
information and ideas others writing. 

Ability speak: The data for debate 
and discussion current issues come 
largely from periodicals. Hence they aid 
the use speaking and listening solving 
current problems. 


Knowledge: Recognizing periodi- 
cals which poems, stories, essays, criticisms, 
biographies, and plays have real literary 
value, exercises the literary taste and judge- 
ment derived from acquaintance with our 
literary heritage. 

And thank you, Mr. Mahler, for not 
selling periodicals short! 


KATZENGRAMMAR KIDS 


The Des Moines Tribune) 


imaginative young cadet teacher has created couple engaging little comic 
cartoon characters help her teach Lincoln Junior High School seventh-graders punc- 
tuation and sentence structure. She Sandra Longacre, 21, Rock Island, Illinois, 
Drake University senior, and she calls her characters the Kids.” 


Miss Longacre teaches five afternoons week for six hours education credit under the 
supervision Wayne Mouth, Lincoln English teacher. English and journalism 
major who has been reporter for Drake’s Times-Delphic, Miss Longacre has respect 
for the English and rules grammar. She also has flair for drawing and 
she has combined all these interests and skills get the message grammar through 
her pupils. 

Mouth delighted with her enterprise, says the Katzengrammar project has 
“brightened the whole course.” Using black and red ink, Miss Longacre has sketched 
her kids into illustrative material which shown through opaque projector 
screen front the classroom. Students take turns acting out the conversational ex- 
change between Hans, who pretty dumb about grammar, and Fritz, who real 
sharpy. 

“Okay, Fritz, smart, tell what two caps that mountain over there has.” 


“Ah, that’s easy. not Lincoln for nothing, Hans. That mountain has two 
caps—snow-capped and capitalization, because has specific name—Snow Cone 
Mountain.” 


fine arts major, friend Miss Longacre’s, helped her create the characters, 
kind semi-Peanuts pair. remembered reading the Katzenjammer Kids cartoon strip 
when was child. The pupils aren’t familiar with them, but they like the sound 
the name,” Miss Longacre said. The kids are inductive means learning rules, she 
says. The term “inductive,” she adds, laughing, means “kind sneaking the 
children” with rules grammar apt regarded dull. This “sneaking up” process 
steers the seventh graders into some real work with language tools, however. With the 
Katzengrammar Kids leading the way, the pupils find themselves writing sentences 
exemplifying the rules, editing newspaper stories from which punctuation and capitals 
have been removed, writing papers topics Miss Longacre selects calling for consid- 
erable capitalization, such “Books Have Enjoyed,” “Famous People Admire.” 


Dictionaries Again 


Today, intense “semantic battles” are 
fought between opposing political leaders, 
according Arthur Krock writing for the 
New York Times News Service. Speech 
makers defend their words the last 
syllable from substitutes the same mean- 
ing suggested for more effective vote- 
getting. Synonyms are discussed which 
would appeal and not offend the public. 
“On the issue the practical vs. the 
beautiful minor skirmish was waged,” 
said Mr. Krock July 1960. 


Most need good dictionary 
help distinguish between the subtle 
meanings our language. the intro- 
duction The American College Diction- 
ary, Random House publication, Professor 
Miles Hanley the University 
Wisconsin discusses synonyms. 


Early writers referred synonyms words 
identical meaning. sure, there have 
been groups words English which, for 
period time, could considered synonymous 
this oldest and strictest sense. But, like other 
languages, English has had what known 
semantic change, affecting the meanings 
words. Many words, while usually keeping 
earlier meanings, have developed new ones; to- 
gether with figurative uses, specialized uses, and 
differences various other kinds, English has 
also borrowed freely from the languages with 
which has come contact; and when words 
have been borrowed, the meaning any cor- 
responding English terms, that the bor- 
rowed terms, both, has commonly been 
changed. 


MORTENSEN 


Louise Mortensen, Des Moines, lowa 


Professor Hanley says that may use 
words with more precision are 
aware the ways distinguishing be- 
tween words and the kinds differences 
between words which are some way 
similar. The American College Diction- 
ary the definers synonyms have dis- 
tinguished follows: Between general 
and specific. Between shades mean- 
emotional effect. levels usage. 
Between literary and colloquial usage. 10. 
Effects prefixes and suffixes. 11. 
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idiom. 12. British and American usage. 
13. Between borrowed and native words. 
14. Between literal and figurative uses. 15. 
Between concrete and abstract uses. 16. 
Between technical (or occupational) uses 
and popular uses. 17. aspect action. 
18. Between local provincial usages and 
general usage. 


All the foreword The American College 
Dictionary worth reading, but such 
prefaces fine print are usually skipped 
users dictionaries, should like 
quote from the other experts. “Usage 
Levels and Dialect Distribution” was 
written Charles Fries, Director 
the English Language Institute the 
University Michigan and author 


The Teaching the English Language, 


Teaching and Learning English 
Foreign Language, and American English 
Grammar. Even children are aware 
levels usage, and boys and girls who 
have read The Far Frontier William 
Steels notice the precise, pedantic British 
speech the scholar-botanist from Phila- 
delphia contrast with the rough Ameri- 
can speech the Tennessee mountain 
boy the year 1791. 

Dr. Fries says extremely difficult 
draw the line between what slang 
and what not. “Flippant humor marks 
the expressions call slang.” goes 


Even teachers English frequently misunder- 
stand the application the label Colloquial 
our best dictionaries. Some confuse with 
localism and think the words and construc- 
tions marked “colloquial” peculiarities 
speaking which are characteristic particular 
locality. Others feel that some stigma attaches 
the label Colloquial and would strive avoid 
incorrect (or low level) all words 
The word colloquial, however, used 
label words and phrases modern scien- 
edited dictionary has such meaning. 
used mark those words and constructions 
whose range use primarily that the polite 
conversation cultivated people, their famil- 
iar letters and informal speeches, distinct from 


those words and constructions which are com- 
mon also formal writing. The usage our 
better magazines and public addresses generally 
has, during the past generation, moved away 
from the formal and literary toward the col- 
loquial. 

Referring words often called “illiterate” 
“vulgar English” and considered “in- 
correct,” Professor Fries says: “As matter 
fact, many these expressions are 
survivals from older period the 
language and are ‘incorrect’ only the 
sense that they not occur the usage 
standard practice the 
socially accepted, those who are carrying 
the important affairs English-speaking 
people.” 


Most English words are composite, made 
putting together other word elements. 
Kemp Malone, Professor English 
Philology Johns Hopkins, wrote the 
foreword “Treatment Etymologies.” 
little time spent the Etymology 
Key inside the front cover, the reader can 
learn the history words. The letter 
for going back to, and for taken from. 
For instance, the word isle from Middle 
English taken from Old French going 
back Latin. few words are called 
“Blends” (abbreviated this diction- 
ary). Boost blend boom and hoist. 
origin the blend usually slangy, but 
blends often become serious, words. This 
method making words was first analyzed 
Dr. Louise Pound Nebraska. 


Allen Walker Read short preface 
“British and American Usage” says that the 
“standard” form English developed out 
social and commercial prestige. states 
that most Americans had “colonial” atti- 
tude language until very recent years, 
and that Englishmen have assumed their 
form English the valid form. However, 
the ACD where normal usage the 
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William Jenkins 


Convention, 1960 


The Chicago Golden Anniversary con- 
vention NCTE was indeed inspiring and 
stimulating. bring 4,000 English teachers 
together teach, learn, discuss, 
question, share, and agree study, 
explore, plan, investigate, prepare, and 
evaluate itself monumental achieve- 
ment. adjourn the convention feeling 
confident that great numbers those pres- 
ent did these things and many more the 
greatest measure praise that can 
heaped those who bore the burden 
master planning and detailing the conven- 
tion arrangements. 


The wit Priestley and Richard 
Armour; the perceptiveness Ruth Strick- 
land; and the efficiency and aplomb Jim 
Squire were etched memory. The salutes 
Messrs “NCTE” and “Elementary Eng- 


lish,” Nick Hook and John DeBoer, were 


kudos well deserved. 


The 1960 convention was marked little 
major controversy. Perhaps reflection 
the times which live where potenti- 
ally explosive disagreements lie all about us, 
the 1960 NCTE convention-goer faced the 
future. His concern was not much wheth- 
there will always grammar, but how 
teach world that has grammar, usage, 
and linguistics. the international 
scene where small voices are heard from 
Africa new nations are born and recog- 


SCENES 


nized, English teachers the convention 
recognized the advent television and 
teaching machines. 


The analogy imperfect, but our na- 
tion has recognized the need for under- 
standing and perhaps even cooperating 
with the communist bloc, NCTE has 
recognized the need for contact with those 
groups which have similar interests, con- 
cerns, and endeavors. MLA, CEA, SAA, 
ASCD, ACEI, and on, potential part- 
ners and actual competitors for the time and 
energies the teacher language arts, 
were discussed and some cases repre- 


dance tangibles, the English teacher faces 
famine. Paperback books, television, 
teaching machines, literature translation, 
recordings, films, filmstrips are his grow- 
ing numbers. His chief shortage time. 
His greatest dilemma ‘is created things 
which will enable him more while 
forcing him less. less quantitatively 
always worse but qualitatively always bet- 
ter? better teaching and learning always 
result from fewer students? And can the 
English teacher assume that more writing, 
fewer students; less grammar, more lin- 
guistic ability; and more depth, less literary 
territory are more apt definitions his 


Dr. Jenkins Professor Elementary Education 


the University Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 
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teaching pursuits? “How,” asked Ruth 
Strickland, “can bring together human- 
ism and science world which contin- 
ually changed and dominated scientific 
developments?” “We must, and not just 
college, but the earlier levels educa- 
tion where humanistic points view 
well those science can made part 
the experience all,” she answered. 

The “Books for Children” luncheon con- 
tinues grow, apparently limited size 
only the facilities available. Its appeal 
for the elementary teacher has way 
diminished. The PRR-Affiliate breakfast, 
similarly, could comprise convention 
its own, one considered only size. The 
forum character this meeting regrettably 
has been forced give way. 

conventions past, lighter note 
continues echo the ear. some has 
been the blizzards. others, the rain. 
still others, the “telephone booth” facilities 
for some the most popular sessions have 
caused chuckles and caustic comment. 
Chicago, the nonprofessional discussions 
began with “How does one get elevator?” 


hope that all will have completed their 


ascents and descents before the meeting 
Philadelphia next November. 


What English For? 


“What English for? English for com- 
munication—the sharing ideas mood 
mutuality. speaking and listening, 
writing and reading, visualizing and ob- 
serving learn how get touch with 
other persons, get under their skins, share 
their feelings, insights, joys, and sorrows. 
takes time, guidance, and experience 
learn how put yourself into the other 
shoes.” 

With this bell-like statement, Edgar Dale 
answers his title question notable 
statement have seen many days. 
Dr. Dale’s statement the major essay 


the November number The News Letter. 
shall quote length from it. 

“English helps know ourselves, 
ask and answer some searching questions: 
English helps get touch with the best 
ideas the world, those expressed over the 
years literature and drama. English 
help explain, become good expos- 
itors. must first explain things our- 
for clear writing. getting down 
paper the clarity hope the 

“English for speaking and listening. 
for reading aloud and developing the 
habit attention, resistance distrac- 
tion. English economizes time help- 
ing students find quickly the answers 
their questions English learning the 
role the reporter. English for nu- 
ances, subtleties, fine discriminations. 
for the stab and thrust the right word, 
the warmth the gracious word, whether 

“English for sharp, rigorous thinking. 
mushy, the outworn, the banal. avoids the 
ponderous, puerile platitude, the routine 
cliché. 

Professor Dale continues: the pro- 
fessional teacher English know[s] what 
the correction language errors, must 
know which errors are worth correcting. 
tive the desirable changes behavior 
that will actually occur through using that 
particular workbook. 

“The professional teacher English 
literature. buys paperback books and 
reads them, underlines key passages, in- 
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dexes ideas that are important him 
person teacher. has seen Shake- 
interested knowing where they 
come from and where they are going. 
mature reader, understands the reading 
process, and knows how teach reading 

Mr. Dale concludes: “The teacher 
English must longer see himself 
person who enforces subtle and dubious 
distinctions word usage. Rather thinks 
himself not guard but guide, 
not suspicious watchman but cre- 
ative explorer language, adventurer 


New materials 


Educators Guide Free Curriculum Ma- 
terials. Seventeenth Annual Edition. Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin: Progress 
Service, 1960. 311 pp. $7.50. 


The latest this series guides con- 
tains 1298 titles, 547 which are new: 
editions, materials available 
include maps, pamphlets, charts, books, 
pictures, and exhibits. Detailed descriptions 
and full indexing title, subject, and 
source are definite strengths the Guide. 


Curriculum helps appear expanded 
this edition, with more illustrative units 
which use materials listed. The units are 
thoughtfully organized. with past edi- 
tions, because the few items specifically 
listed for the language arts recommend 
school purchase rather than purchase 
individual teachers, even though materials 
may located under social studies and 
other sections. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom and 
Library. Educational Record Sales, 153 
Chambers Street, New York pp. Copy 
free teachers and librarians. 


This useful catalog lists records accord- 
ing subject, area, and grade. Included 
are sections rhythms, dancing, folk 
music, Christmas, and stories. Since most 
the records listed are from major record 
companies, many desirable recordings are 
not included. still useful reference. 


Lewis Carroll Shelf Award 


The second series children’s books re- 
ceived the Lewis Carroll Shelf Award re- 
cently the University Wisconsin Book 
Conference. The 1960 selections are these: 


Blind Colt Glen Rounds (Holiday) 

The Borrowers Mary Norton (Har- 
court) 

Curious George Takes Job Rey 

Johnny Crow’s Garden Leslie 
Brooke (Warne) 

Jungle Book Rudyard Kipling (Dou- 

Blue (Watts) 

The Matcklock Gun Walter Ed- 
monds (Dodd) 

Onion John Joseph Krumgold (Cro- 
well) 

Young the Upper Yangtze Eliza- 
beth Foreman Lewis (Winston) 


New Enrichment Records 


The latest releases the Enrichment 
Landmark Record series are The Swamp 
Fox the Revolution, backed 
Last Stand; and Andrew Carnegie and the 
Age Steel, backed America’s First 
World War. The recordings are based 
Landmark books with the same titles 
Steward Quentin Reynolds, 
Katherine Shippen, and Henry Caster. Each 
12-inch, 3314 rpm, nonbreakable rec- 
ord. 

Two new records the Enrichment 
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Documentary series have also been re- 
leased. They are Preamble the United 
Nations Charter and Woodrow 
“Fourteen and Northwest 
nance (1787), backed The Missouri Com- 
promise. 

The Landmark records, the older se- 
ries, well known and established. They 
present dramatizations professionals 
and music and song the history our 
nation interpreted for children well- 
known adult author. The Documentary rec- 
ords present the story famous documents 
through the words important national 
leaders, folk music the time, and sketches 
the historical period which spawned the 
document. Portions each document ex- 
plained easy-to-understand language be- 
fore the official language read. Each 
recording concludes with sketch events 
‘which occurred result the document. 
The Documentary records are primarily for 
junior and senior high school, but may 
used with gifted upper elementary pupils. 
The Landmark records may used with 
the middle grades and up. 

Our review these recordings found 
them equal the high quality En- 
richment Materials’ previous releases. The 
readings are well done, the music in- 
digenous and esthetic, and the lesson 
learned not overly didactic. the 
story blurred desire teach, but the 
pursuit names and dates walk 
rather than trot. short, the tested form- 
ula appealing boys and girls with 
good story and their teachers with les- 
son has been applied, the balance achieved, 
and four good new records are available for 
school use. 

All Enrichment records cost $5.95 each 
$5.29, school price). Each accompanied 
with the very helpful “Leads Listening,” 
prepared Helen Carpenter. 
Teachers will find “Leads” valuable the 
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pre- and post-listening periods. All records 
are available for preview. Write Enrich- 
ment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Junior Literary Guild 

Here are the selections for January, 1961 

For boys and girls, and years old: 

Jack Mack Robert Paul Smith. Co- 
ward-McCann, $2.50. 

For boys and girls, and years old: 

Cyrano the Crow, written 

trated Don Freeman. Viking 

Press, $2.75. 

For boys and girls and years old: 

Mystery the Haunted Pool 

lis Whitney. Westminster Press, 

$2.95. 


For older girls, 12-16 years old: 
Journey for Princess Margaret 
Leighton. Farrar,. Straus and Cuda- 

hy, $2.95. 


For older boys, 12-16 years old: 
Salute the Brave: Stories World 
War II, selected Albert Tib- 
bets. Little, Brown, $3.50. 


USIA Films 


The work Weston Woods Studios 
release the United States Information 
Agency their International Children’s 
Newsreel series. 

Entitled “Children’s Classics,” the film 
depicts the making one the Weston 
based outstanding children’s books. 

underscore the international character 
the Studios’ operations, the film shows 
children’s books from several countries be- 
ing considered for production and points 
out the several foreign languages which 
the films are now available. 
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EDUCATIONAL SCENE 


The film will distributed through 
USIA channels television networks 
fifty countries. 


Free Offer New Magazine 


introduce teachers and school librari- 
ans new book review magazine, the 
publishers Books for Young Readers will 
send free copy all requesting it. 

Books for Young Readers reviews selec- 
tion the latest and best books for young 


IDEA INVENTORY 


(Continued from page 48) 
all-important guide, view 
taken. 

Makers dictionaries have eliminate 
well include. For example, the word 
point means sharp end, extremity, 
period, size type, location, score, 
electrical contact, kind lace, and 
many other things. Trained editors found 
that 1100 separate occurrences the word 
point were used different senses. 
The ACD has definitions the noun 
point, plus ten the transitive verb point, 
and nine the intransitive verb point. 


people kindergarten through junior high 
school ages. Different reviewing style 
from other review magazines, gener- 
ously illustrated with pictures taken di- 
rectly from books reviewed. 

It’s easy get your free copy. Request 
writing: Publisher, Books for Young 
Readers Magazine, 18288 Prevost Avenue, 
Detroit 35, Michigan. With your no-obliga- 
tion copy, you will receive offer sub- 
scribe reduced, introductory 
rates. 


abridged dictionary suitable for serious 
students. After utilizing the 
Thorndike Semantic Count, the editors 
the ACD went specialists for their 
selection the basic vocabularies 
special fields. Basic current terms were 
thus checked for accuracy. This one 
dictionary which revised every time the 
book put press, which means several 
times year. For this reason alone, 
valuable book, since constant changes 
usage are bound make older dictionaries 
occasionally inaccurate regarding the living 
language. See Elementary English for 
April and May, 1960, for discussions 
other outstanding dictionaries. 


The National Council will sponsor special the convention the 
ASCD Chicago, Monday, March 13, 1961. Professors Ruth Strickland and 
Harold Allen, immediate past president and new president, respectively, 
will speak. 
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Mabel Alsstetter 


Folklore and Legends 


Shan’s Lucky Knife. Jean Merrill. 
trated Ronnie Selbert. Scott, 1960. 
$3.00. (8-12) 

Burmese folk tale the source this 
story. Shan, country boy from the hills 
Burma, tricks Tin, sly boatmaster 
from the city Rangoon. Shan used his 
trick right wrong. This delightful 
tale, full humor. The illustrations are 
exceptionally appealing and tell the story 
with clarity and color. 


Old Mother West Wind. Thornton 
Burgess. Illustrated Harrison Cady. 
Little, Brown Co., 1960. $3.95. (6-12) 
1910, boys and girls first were in- 

troduced the delightful tales Thorn- 

ton Burgess they read, “Old Mother 

West Wind came down from the Purple 

Hill the golden light the early morn- 


Edited Mabel Altstetter and Muriel Crosby 


ing.” For fifty years children have welcomed 
Old Mother West Wind and the Merry 
Little Breezes. honor this modern classic 
Golden Anniversary Edition has been 
prepared. Today’s children have special 
place their hearts for Peter Rabbit, 
Johnny Chuck, Reddy Fox and all 
their companions the world nature. 
The Twenty Miracles Saint Nicolas. 

Bernarda Bryson. Little, Brown Co., 

1960. $4.75. (8-12) 

The boy who was born the third cen- 
tury and died the year 345 A.D., left 
behind him many songs and legends 
his wonderful powers. Bernarda Bryson has 
collected some these and presented them 
simple style especially appropriate for 
reading aloud during the Christmas season. 
Format, illustrations and content make this 
book “quality book.” 
Ten Thousand Desert Swords. Russell 

Davis and Brent Ashabranner. 

Leonard Everett Fisher. Little, Brown 

Co., 1960. $3.50. (12-16) 

Little known out- 
side the Arab 
world, these legends 
the Sons Hilal, 
great tribe 
desert warriors, are 
filled with adven- 
tures that hold the 
The spirit and sub- 
stance the legends 


Muriel Crosby 


opens the door understanding the mod- 
ern Arab world. 


Picture and Easy Read Books 

The True Book Communication. 
Irene Sevrey Miner. Children’s Press, 
1960. $2.00 (6-9) 
Beginning with children and their every- 

day ways communication, the author 


expands the concept through man’s early 
efforts the modern wonders the 
printed page, the wireless, moving pictures 
and TV. simple, clear read-it-yourself 
book for young children and older, re- 
luctant readers. 


True Book Money. Benjamin Elkin. 
Children’s Press, 1960. $2.00 (6-9) 
simple narrative and clear illustrations 
young children learn the fascinating story 


money. More than money, however, 
the story tells people and the role 
money plays their lives. 


FoR 


True Book Animal Homes. Illa 
Podendorf. Illustrations John Hawkin- 
son. Children’s Press, 1960. $2.00 (6-9) 


Just children are fascinated with ani- 
mals, they will with stories animal 
homes. The skill and ingenuity displayed 


HOMES 


beavers, ants, honey bees, spiders, 
squirrels, moles, fish, and many others who 
live above and below the ground, the 
air and the sea, portrayed. This 
easy book and provocative one. 


The Thinking Book. Sandol Stoddard 
Warburg. Illustrated Ivan 
Little, Brown Co., 1960. $3.00. (5-8) 


When you can’t finish dressing, when 
you don’t answer when called, some- 
times because you are thinking. This 
theme will strike responsive note the 
minds the very young who often think 
big thoughts odd moments. This 
good book read aloud, talk about and 
have fun with. The colorful illustrations 
add much the narrative. 


Biography 
Jenner and the Miracle Vaccine. Ed- 


ward Dolan, Jr. Dodd, Mead Com- 

pany, 1960. $3.50. (12-16) 

early medical pioneer whose discovery 
the vaccination process laid the foundation 
for modern preventive medicine. Beset 
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numerous setbacks, acclaimed and reviled 
for his discovery, life epitomizes 
qualities perseverance, self-confidence, 
and courage one’s deeply held convic- 
tions. 


Winston Churchill and the Story Two 


World Wars. Olivia Coolidge. 


trated with photographs. Houghton Mif- 
Company, 1960. $3.50. (12-16) 


For the high-powered reader, 
ography Churchill and his role two 


World Wars exciting and dramatic 


unfolding the forces energy, determi- 

nation, courage, and skill diplomacy 

which characterizes one the great men 

our time. Here modern legend 

created tremendous personality which 

has shaped the destinies many peoples. 


Robert Lee. Jonathan Daniels. 
trated Robert Frankenburg. Houghton 
Company, 1960. $1.95. (12-16) 


Written for young people the famous 
editor the Raleigh, North Carolina, 
News and Observer, this portrayal 


great general conveys the qualities 
outstanding American. Qualities 
bravery and modesty, gentleness and per- 
sistence, gallantry and love his fellow- 
man are highlighted swiftly moving 


ELEMENTARY 


story the War Between Brothers. For 
mature readers only. 


Science 


All About Undersea Exploration. Ruth 
Brindze. Photographs. Random House, 
1960. $1.95. (10-14) 


The mysteries the ocean, the exciting 
discoveries come, point the fact 
that one the last frontiers the earth 
has much potential for influencing man’s 
future way life the probing outer 
space. clear and simple language, 
format and picture, this book designed 
appeal reluctant older readers. 


All About Fish. Carl Burger. Illustrated 
the author. Random House, 1960. 
$1.95. (10-14) 


“What fish, anyway?” With this in- 
triguing question the author provides some 
delightful answers. Sea serpents and mon- 
sters, true fish tales, fish for dinner, fish 
for pets are among the interesting aspects 
the subject treated. Like other All About 
Books, this one carries not only interesting 
content, well presented, but entices the 
readers many levels achievement be- 
cause its clarity, format, and illustrations. 


Rock Oil Rockets. Dirk Gringhuis. 
Illustrated the author. Macmillan 
Company, 1960. $3.00. (8-12) 


This the story petroleum America. 
Light, heat and power, medicine and magic, 
oil has supplied all these. When Colonel 
Drake sank the first oil wells, only one 
hundred years ago, there was little realiza- 
tion that was providing 
energy and making possible 
never dreamed before. This book 
stir the imagination. 


Robert 
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CHILDREN 


Social Studies 


Mommies. Lonnie Carton. Illustrated 
Leslie Jacobs. Random House, 1960. 
$2.50. (3-6) 

Written especially for the very young, 
who know Mommies best all, this 
delightful “talk about it” book which will 
foster children’s identification with their 
world and provide stimulus language 
development. excellent introduction 
human relations oriented education 
children. 


Are You Mother? Eastman. 

the author. Random House, 

1960. $1.95. (4-7) 

addition the Beginner Books Series, 
this delightful, humorous tale baby 
bird who learned who his mother was and, 
best all, who she was not. 


The Mound Builders. 
Scheele. the author. World 
Publishing Company, 1960. $2.50. (10- 
14) 


The early explorers North America 
discovered many mysterious mounds. Who 


were the mound builders? Prehistoric 
farmers and traders the Ohio Valley 
1500 years ago fashioned mounds for burial 
chambers. The relics and artifacts these 
primitive people, preserved these 
mounds, tell many important facts 
about the primitive peoples who lived 
long ago. 


Paper. Jerome Meyer. Illustrated 
with photographs. World Publishing 
Company, 1960. $3.50. (10-14) 


The science paper making, the ro- 
mance paper making are treated this 
book. “Without paper modern civilization 
could not exist.” Upon this premise, the 


author traces the history papermaking 
from its invention China 105 A.D. 
the present time, The various uses 
paper are described, not the least fascinat- 
ing which the making paper money 
and the secrecy which surrounds its pro- 
duction. excellent index but table 
contents may the teacher but not 
the child. 
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numerous setbacks, acclaimed and reviled 
for his discovery, life epitomizes 
qualities perseverance, self-confidence, 
and courage one’s deeply held convic- 
tions. 


Winston Churchill and the Story Two 
World Wars. Olivia Coolidge. 
trated with photographs. Houghton Mif- 
Company, 1960. $3.50. (12-16) 


For the high-powered reader, 
ography Churchill and his role two 
World Wars exciting and dramatic 
unfolding the forces energy, determi- 
nation, courage, and skill diplomacy 
which characterizes one the great men 
our time. Here modern legend 
created tremendous personality which 
has shaped the destinies many peoples. 


Robert Lee. Jonathan Daniels. 
trated Robert Frankenburg. Houghton 
Company, 1960. $1.95. (12-16) 
Written for young people the famous 

editor the Raleigh, North Carolina, 

News and Observer, this portrayal 


great general conveys the qualities 
outstanding American. Qualities 
bravery and modesty, gentleness 
sistence, gallantry and love his fellow- 
man are highlighted swiftly moving 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


story the War Between Brothers. For 
mature readers only. 


Science 


All About Undersea Exploration. Ruth 
Brindze. Photographs. Random House, 
1960. $1.95. (10-14) 


The mysteries the ocean, the exciting 
discoveries come, point the fact 
that one the last frontiers the earth 
has much potential for influencing man’s 
future way life the probing outer 
space. clear and simple language, 
format and picture, this book designed 
appeal reluctant older readers. 


All About Fish. Carl Burger. Illustrated 
the author. Random House, 1960. 
$1.95. (10-14) 

“What fish, anyway?” With this in- 
triguing question the author provides some 
delightful answers. Sea serpents and mon- 
sters, true fish tales, fish for dinner, fish 
for pets are among the interesting aspects 
the subject treated. Like other All About 
Books, this one carries not only interesting 
content, well presented, but entices the 
readers many levels achievement be- 


cause its clarity, format, and illustrations. 


Rock Oil Rockets. Dirk Gringhuis. 
Illustrated the author. Macmillan 
Company, 1960. $3.00. (8-12) 


This the story petroleum America. 
Light, heat and power, medicine and magic, 
oil has supplied all these. When Colonel 
Drake sank the first oil wells, only one 
hundred years ago, there was little realiza- 
tion that was providing 
energy and making possible 
never dreamed before. This book 
stir the imagination. 
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FOR CHILDREN 


Social Studies 


Mommies. Lonnie Carton. Illustrated 
Leslie Jacobs. Random House, 1960. 
$2.50. (3-6) 

Written especially for the very young, 
who know Mommies best all, this 
delightful “talk about it” book which will 
foster children’s identification with their 
world and provide stimulus language 
development. excellent introduction 


human relations oriented education 


Are You Mother? Eastman. 
Illustrated the author. Random House, 
1960. $1.95. (4-7) 


addition the Beginner Books Series, 
this delightful, humorous tale baby 
bird who learned who his mother was and, 
best all, who she was not. 


The Mound Builders. 
Scheele. Illustrated the author. World 
Publishing Company, 1960. $2.50. (10- 
14) 


The early explorers North America 
discovered many mysterious mounds. Who 


were the mound builders? Prehistoric 
farmers and traders the Ohio Valley 
1500 years ago fashioned mou..ds for burial 
chambers. The relics and artifacts these 
primitive people, preserved these 
mounds, tell many important facts 
about the primitive peoples 
long ago. 


Paper. Jerome Meyer. Illustrated 
with photographs. World Publishing 
Company, 1960. $3.50. (10-14) 


The science paper making, the ro- 
mance paper making are treated this 
book. “Without paper modern civilization 
could not exist.” Upon this premise, the 


author traces the history papermaking 
from its invention China 105 A.D. 
the present time, The various uses 
paper are described, not the least 
ing which the making paper money 
and the secrecy which surrounds its pro- 
duction. excellent index but table 
contents may the teacher but not 
the child. 
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DON’T FORGET 


the Luncheon the 
National Council Teachers English 
the conference the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


opment Chicago, March 13, the Conrad Hilton Hotel. Speakers will 


immediate past president Ruth Strickland and new president Harold 


Allen. Their topic will Linguistics the Elementary and 


Secondary School Program.” 


THE COST $3.50. 


Write the NCTE, 508 Sixth Street, Champaign, for reservations. 


Copies Are Available 
the November, 1960, Golden Anniversary Convention issue the 
English Journal, which contains special articles featuring the English 


teacher-scholar, plus introduction Wilbur Hatfield. 


COPIES ARE CENTS EACH. 


Send your order the National Council Teachers English, 


508 Sixth St., Champaign, 


Pa 
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Announcing 


NEW ENGLISH PROGRAM, K-9 


USING GOOD ENGLISH 


Shane York Ferris Keener Peterson 


Outstanding Features: 


Completely New 
Natural Approach Learning 
Oral Practice Before Written Practice 


Usable Full-Size, Full-Color 
Teachers’ Editions 


Write for Additional Information 


Home Office: River Forest, Illinois 
because the emphasis MEANING 

Spelling and 
Using Words 


LILLIAN BILLINGTON 


teaches the correct use words 
well the correct spelling—and 
the words are those most often 
used daily writing. 


Grades 2-8 


CLOTHBOUND AND WORKBOOK FORMS 
EDITION FOR 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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New and exciting materials 
improve Spelling and Reading 


MORTON BOTEL, ED. Coordinating Editor 
Assistant Superintendent and Reading Consultant 
Public Schools Bucks County, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


Individualized Spelling Program for All Grades: 


THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLING PROGRAM: 

PRIMARY MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER AND FIRST DICTIONARY 
MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER, Gr. 3-12 (Paper Bound) 

MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER, Gr. 3-12 (Text Bound) 

MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER GUIDEBOOK 

MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER STUDENT RECORD BOOK 


High Interest Easy-to-Read Books for Elementary 
And Secondary Grades: 
THE INTERESTING READING SERIES 
(Paper Bound $.87 Net; Text Bound $1.29 Net) 


Ten Great Moments Sports The Mystery Broken Wheel 
Mary Elizabeth and Mr. Lincoln Ranch 
Buried Gold First Men Space 
Great Moments American Adventure Space 
History (Other titles preparation) 


Individualized Activity Book: 


MULTI-LEVEL READING ACTIVITIES $.87 Net 


(The activities book can used with the Interesting Reading Series with 
individualized reading program.) 


Practical Manual for Teachers 
Reading Every Grade Level: 


HOW TEACH Net 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 
120 South Allen Street State 
Pennsylvania 


. 
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THE 
GOLDEN 
DICTIONARY 


PROGRAM 


These five books the Golden Dictionary program 
form complete, concrete foundation for the language 
curriculum the elementary school 


f 
# 


very detail these Golden Dictionaries size print, 
arrangement the pages, definitions, pictures has been 
planned with the single purpose helping children help 
themselves and enjoy doing it. 


LITTLE GOLDEN DICTIONARY Mary Reed and Edith 
Osswald. very first dictionary. Each word printed 
large clear type accompanied bright, simple color pic- 
ture and short, easy-to-read sentence which repeats the 
object word and tells something about it. Grades 1-3. List 
price $1.72. *Net price $1.29. 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK WORDS Jane Werner. 
rich vocabulary and concept builder unusual and 
exciting format. tells simple, charming stories. Object 
words, more than 500 all, are illustrated around the 
border the text with the word repeated beneath the pic- 
ture. lively, colorful illustration the entire story con- 
cept the facing page. Grades 3-5. List price $2.52. 
*Net price $1.89. 


THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY Ellen Wales Walpole. With 
over 1,000 words and color pictures. For the child who 
just beginning exposed books and reading. 
This dictionary helps children understand alphabetical 
order, develop speed finding words, enlarge their 
sensitivity correct usage. Wherever logical, words 
are grouped under basic concepts. Grades List price 
$4.25. *Net price 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE DICTIONARY Lilian Moore. The 
perfect dictionary for the youngster who has mastered 
the early picture dictionary but not yet ready for more 
advanced dictionary. good, simple, “real” dictionary 
with over 750 color pictures. Grades 3-5. List $2.52. 
*Net price $1.89. 

THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 
Stuart Courtis and Garnette Watters. Over 7,500 basic 
words plus their variants: pronunciations and word divi- 
sions are indicated; definitions are demonstrated clear 
and interesting sentences. Illustrations show the word ob- 
ject its entirety and situational way. Grades 
List price $6.65. *Net price $4.99. 

*Net prices for Goldencraft Library Bound Editions 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 
Division, 
630 Fifth Avenve, New York 20, 
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For those who missed the Golden 
Anniversary Convention and failed 
get Golden Anniversary Souve- 
nir programs—the NCTE has this 
special offer. 


This 68-page, fully illustrated pro- 
gram includes: 


review the Past 
photographs past presidents and 
past meetings 
articles research, important 
books for English teachers 


The Present 
problems curriculum, professional 
status, research, and teacher educa- 
tion 


The Future 
the English classroom the future 
future developments curriculum 


More than fifty contributors: Hook, 
Wilbur Hatfield, Albert 
Dora Smith, Brice Harris, Eugene 
Slaughter, George Winchester Stone, Jr., 
Margaret Early, etc. 


Price: $1.00. (Please include your 
remittance with orders for less than 
$5.00.) Send orders to: NCTE, 508 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, 


NCTE ASCD 


Special luncheon Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 


When? Monday, March 


Where? 


Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Structural Linguistics Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Pro- 


Topic: 


Speakers: Ruth Strickland 
Harold Allen 


Cost: $3.50 tax and tip) 


Reservations required. Write NCTE 


508 Sixth Champaign, Ill. 


NOW THOUSANDS 


CLASSROOMS! 


Tops the List Reading 
Learning Aids Because Proven 


Performance 
AVR 
RATEOMETER 


Teachers say: 

“More con- AVR Rateometer fits into any read- 
venient” . .. "So ing improvement program. 

ble and ACCURATE 

increase clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 


STUDENT CENTERED 


AVR 
RATEOMETER Requires minimum assistance. Stu- 


gf and dents master its use in minutes. 


-case 
it 
Actual classroom experience over 
10 or more, 5-year period shows that costs run 
ea. $33.95 low per pupil. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


Send your orders 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 Plymouth Ct. Dept. Chicago 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesote 


What? 
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How times 
have changed 


since flexibility course was luxury 
teacher could only dream about! 


Today, English teachers can choose just where they 
want place initial emphasis when they use texts 
from 


1961 ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
Wolfe etal Grades 2-8 


Unique -part organization Grades 4-8 lends itself well “teacher’s choice” 


Part One: Experiences speaking, listening, and writing 
Part Two: Good Usage 
Part Three: Grammar 
Write for complete information: 


THE SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. Syracuse New York 


NEW from NCTE 


“National Interest 
and the Teaching 


Report the Status the Profession 
the NCTE Committee National Interest 


Committee Members: 
James Squire Harold Allen George Henry Hook 


George Winchester Stone, Jr. Strickland Mersand 
Reviews National Needs English 
the need for more teachers the need for better teaching conditions 
the need for better teachers the need for more research English 
Presents important recommendations for action national and state leaders 
Includes up-to-date information the preparation elementary teachers 
English, the preparation secondary teachers and literature, teach- 
ing load English, the adequacy school libraries, the shortage teachers 


English. Published $1.90. NCTE members’ price 
(Please include remittance with orders under 


The National Council Teachers English 


508 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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COMPLETE 
PROGRAM... 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades through 


NOW entirely coordinated series texts available 
which provides strong, practical program grammar and 
usage, and thorough training reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. Lessons follow logical pattern motivation, 
instruction, and practice. Chapter material flexible enough 
suit any teacher’s methods. Basic skills are developed 
orderly, definite progression from one grade the next— 
with instruction, practice, review, and maintenance presented 
continuously. Chapter and Cumulative Reviews offer the op- 
portunity diagnose and reteach skills. Challenging enrich- 
ment activities each chapter stimulate the advanced students 
those not needing further review. Compact Teacher’s Edi- 
tions for Grades through and complete Teacher’s Manuals 


and Answer Keys for Grades through are available. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 


HELPS... 


better teaching English, 
the bookshelf NCTE publications 


the NEW Edition 
“ADVENTURING with BOOKS” 
Reading List for the Elementary Grades 


NEW ANNOTATIONS AUTHOR, TITLE, PUBLISHER INDEX 
NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW “DEWEY DECIMAL” CATALOG SYSTEM 


Book Categories 


Picture Stories and Easy Books Art 
Fiction Music Holi 
Folklore—legends, fables, etc. Poetry Hobbies and Sports 
Science—incl. Science Fiction Biography Social Studies 
Teachers, librarians, and parents prices, and suggested age 


level. Books that are award winners 


want this revised edition reading 
are noted. 


lists for grades kindergarten through 
six. Includes titles, annotations, pub- 
188 pages; NCTE member’s ea. 

(twenty more: 60c ea.) 


Children’s Writing: 


Alvina Burrows, Editor 
Research Composition and Related Skills. 


Articles well-known educators deal 
with the relation grammar, spelling, 
vocabulary, and handwriting, the 
teaching composition the ele- 
mentary grades. 


—Practical Approaches for Adminis- 
trators, Supervisors and Teachers. Six 
articles, originally published Ele- 
mentary English, dealing with com- 


ORDER TODAY! 


508 South Sixth Street 


page 


Please send remittance 
with orders under $5.00. 


National Council Teachers English 


These articles originally appeared 
ography makes this pamphlet ex- 
tremely helpful one. 


Teaching Children Read: Muriel Crosby 


mon problems elementary teachers 
have they attempt help children 
become competent readers. 


50c 


Champaign, Illinois 
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story with much recommend beginning readers... 
the excitement train travel added interest for seven 
and eight year old Kirkus. 


JUDY AND HER TURTLE OSMOND 


Jane Quigg, illustrated Peggy Bacon 


Judy lifted Osmond out and put him the paper bag see 
whether would all right. seemed all right. 


Then she put him back into his pan water with the stone it. Osmond 
swam his stone and climbed and looked Judy say, 
“What next?” 


can pack his tin pan and his stone and his can food the suitcase 
with the toys,” said Judy. “We can put him back into his pan for while 
whenever like.” 


hope you won’t forget anything,” said Mother. Judy, 
Osmond your responsibility.” 


said Judy, feeling important. 


Judy and Osmond (in paper bag) are off train Atlanta. And, 
this their train-ride adventure, including bad moment 
vania Station when looks Osmond has been swept away soda 
fountain clerk. Beginning Readers $2.75* 


Jane Quigg, teacher for many years West Hartford, Connecticut, 
writes child’s direct, open. This, plus the humor and 
activity JUDY and OSMOND make delightful first-reader. 


Company Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
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story with much recommend beginning readers... 
the excitement train travel added interest for seven 
and eight year old Kirkus. 


JUDY AND HER TURTLE OSMOND 
Jane Quigg, illustrated Peggy Bacon 
Judy lifted Osmond out the pan and put him the paper bag see 
whether would all right. seemed all right. 
Then she put him back into his pan water with the stone it. Osmond 
swam his stone and climbed and looked Judy say, 
“What next?” 
can pack his tin pan and his stone and his can food the suitcase 
with the toys,” said Judy. “We can put him back into his pan for while 
whenever like.” 
hope you won’t forget anything,” said Mother. “Remember, Judy, 
Osmond your responsibility.” 
remember,” said Judy, feeling important. 
Judy and Osmond (in paper bag) are off train Atlanta. And, 
this their train-ride adventure, including bad moment Pennsyl- 
vania Station when looks Osmond has been swept away soda 
fountain clerk. 3eginning Readers $2.75* 
Jane Quigg, teacher for many years West Hartford, Connecticut, 
writes child’s language—simple, direct, open. This, plus the humor and 
activity JUDY and OSMOND make delightful first-reader. 
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